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A stupy of the attack and defense of Charleston harbor is most in- 
teresting from a tactical point of view, as from such a study many 
points may be gained to guide us in forming a basis for the tactics of 
attack.and defense of a fortified harbor. Although ironclads and 
torpedoes were then in their infancy, Charleston was attacked by iron- 
clads, and defended by mines, torpedoes, torpedo-boats, and rams, as 
well as fortifications. The weapons both of offense and defense were 
very inferior to those of the present day, yet they were the parent types 
from which our present instruments of precision have been developed. 

Charleston was a most important strategical point, both from its 
political position and geographical situation. South Carolina was the 
first State to secede, and in the harbor of Charleston, its great sea-port, 
the first gun was fired upon the flag of the Union, then flying over 
Fort Sumter. Next to Richmond it was the most important point 
politically, and because of its geographical position it was also of great 
importance, as it furnished a harbor of refuge for blockade-runners, 
where they could be loaded with cotton and where the supplies brought 
in by them could be distributed to the army. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


“The land. defenses of Charleston were as perfect as the engineer- 
ing skill and the resources of the Confederacy could make them. They 
had been planned and constructed under the direction of Generals 
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Beauregard and R. 8. Ripley, and embraced three lines of fortifications 
and three lines or circles of fire, each converging or crossing so as to 
command the channels. Fort Sumter was the centre of the first line, 
and on the south it was continued to Battery Gregg and Fort Wagner 
on Morris Island. On the north side a row of defenses stretched along 
the shore of Sullivan’s Island, beginning with the new battery at the 
inner point, and comprising successively, in a direction towards the bar, 
Battery Bee, Battery Marion, Fort Moultrie, Battery Rutledge, Fort 
Beauregard, four small detached batteries, and Fort Marshall, which 
latter was the outer limit of the line. If an enemy had passed this 
circle of fire he would have been exposed to the second circle, which 
consisted of Fort Johnson, Battery Cheves, Battery Wampler, Battery 
Glover, and some minor earth-works on James Island southeast of the 
city; Fort Ripley, in the Folly Island channel ; Castle Pinckney, on 
Shute’s Folly Island; one battery on Hog Island, and two on Mount 
Pleasant, on the northern side of the inner harbor. The third circle 
embraced the fortifications in the city and on the banks of the Cooper 
and Ashley Rivers.”* 

This description of the fortifications sounds more formidable than 
they really were, as the resources of the Confederacy did not permit the 
proper arming of the interior lines, and all the larger calibre guns were 
wisely placed in the outer line and to defend the throat of the harbor. 
In Forts Sumter and Moultrie were mounted sixty-five out of seventy- 
seven guns in the outer line, and of these thirty-two were heavier than 
32-pounders. The total number of guns above 32-pounders was forty- 
one, and all the guns of the inner lines were of light calibre. 


FLOATING DEFENSES. 


There were two armored rams, the “ Palmetto State” and the 
“Chicora,” both protected by four inches of armor. The battery of the 
first consisted of one 80-pounder rifle, one 60-pounder rifle, and two 
8-inch guns, and the other carried two 9-inch guns, and four rifled 32- 
pounders. There were also twelve pulling boats fitted with spar- 


torpedoes. 


OBSTRUCTIONS. 


It was originally intended to place a heavy boom across the channel 
between Forts Sumter and Moultrie, at the throat of the harbor, where 
the greatest number of heavy guns could concentrate their fire. It was 
to have been composed of railroad iron, linked together with links and 
bands and buoyed by spars of heavy timber. The bars to be suspended 
four feet under water, and the whole to be anchored by heavy chain 


1“ History of the Confederate States Navy,” by J. Thomas Scharf, A.M. 
LL.D. 
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cables and anchors placed at regular intervals. About one-fourth the 


boom was laid according to this plan, and tested by running against it . 


a heavily-loaded vessel towed by a steamboat. It withstood this test, 
parting the tow-line, a 10-inch hawser. But the difficulties of the 
anchorage-ground, the poor quality of the iron, and the deficient buoy- 
ancy of the green and sappy timbers presented too many difficulties, 
Before half of it had been completed it broke away in sections. A 
further effort was then made to make a continuous boom by discard- 
ing the railroad iron and linking the logs together by short chains. 
It might have served as a check, but was never a formidable obstacle. 
A rope obstruction was placed in front of the boom. It consisted of 
a hawser with floats of tarred casks and pine logs at every fifteen feet. 
Bights of smaller rope several fathoms in length were secured to the 
hawser to foul the propellers of vessels attempting to pass the obstruc- 
tions. “A row of piles was driven across the middle ground and into 
the channel just below Fort Johnson. This was intact in April, 1863; 
but by the autumn many of the piles had been washed out. In the 
Hog Island channel a heavy boom obstruction was maintained through- 
out the war,”’? 
TORPEDOES. 


Commencing in the inner harbor there were a number of contact- 
torpedoes on a frame at the entrances of Ashley River and Cooper 


River, and also many of the inferior channels, and across Folly Island 
channel and Hog Island channel. There were three bviler-torpedoes 
in Rebellion Road, placed so that a line through them made an angle 
of forty-five degrees with the obstructions between Forts Sumter and 
Moultrie. They were on range-lines and intended to be exploded by 
electricity. There was a similar torpedo off Fort Wagner, said to contain 
two thousand pounds of powder. On April 7, 1863, the “Tronsides” was 
over this torpedo for about one hour, but the operator was unable to 
explode it. Besides these there were a number of barrel-torpedoes ; 
one was found in Hog Island channel and one in the entrance of the 
channel opposite New Battery. One close to the centre of the rope 
obstructions exploded under the “ Bibb,” March 16, 1865; one about 
east of Fort Sumter, in mid-channel, was struck by the “ Massachu- 
setts,” March 19, 1865; and one between that point and Fort Sumter 
wrecked the “ Patapsco,” January, 1865. The “ Weehawken” exploded 
one on the day of the attack, when steering for the obstructions. There 
were many barrel-torpedoes found on the wharves of Charleston and 
at Fort Johnson. 

The ironclad squadron, commanded by Admiral Dupont, con- 
sisted of nine vessels. One, the “ New Ironsides,” a broadside vessel, 
mounting two 150-pounders and fourteen 11-inch; seven monitors, 


2“ The Atlantic Coast,”” by Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, U.S.N. 
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mounting one 15-inch and one 11-inch, except the “ Patapsco” which had 
one 150-pounder and one 15-inch ; and the “ Keokuk,” a lightly-armored 
vessel of special design, mounting two 11-inch guns. On April 7, 
1863, Admiral Dupont, having crossed the bar the day previous, . 
decided to make the attack with his squadron. The value of his ves- 
sels had never been fully tested against fortifications, although the 
attack on Fort McAllister foreshadowed some of their defects. The 
orders of the admiral were to get under way at early daylight and to 
steam in single column, the “ Weehawken” leading, she having a spe- 
cially-devised raft at her bows for a torpedo-catcher. They were to pass 
the forts on Cumming’s Point, Morris Island, and not to open fire until 
within close range of Forts Moultrie and Sumter. The leading ves- 
sels were to push beyond the obstructions and to attack Sumter on the 
inner face. The entire fleet was to pass within the outer line of fire, 
and then to concentrate on Sumter, where they would have only fifteen 
heavy guns opposed to them. The fire of Sumter being overcome, 
the fleet was to concentrate on the forts on Morris Island and so make 
it possible for the army to occupy Cumming’s Point. The morning of 
April 7 was hazy, and the pilots, being unable to see their ranges, 
were unwilling to move until 1.15 P.M, Then there were some delays, 
and it was not until 2.50 p.m. that the forts opened fire, and it was five 
minutes past three before the “ Weehawken,” the leading vessel, opened 
fire upon the forts. The monitors were slow and difficult to handle 
in a tide-way, the difficulty being increased by the circumscribed out- 
look from the pilot-house. The “ New Ironsides” was handled with 
great difficulty and was anchored twice to prevent grounding. She 
was never nearer Fort Sumter than one thousand yards, the Confeder- 
ates say two thousand. When the “‘ Weehawken” was close to the ob- 
structions, Commander John Rodgers decided from their appearance 
that they were too formidable to be forced under the very heavy fire 
of the enemy, so he turned and steamed back in front of Sumter, fol- 
lowed by the other monitors in succession. The “ Keokuk” was under 
fire for only a very short time when her commander found it necessary 
to haul out of the fight. Between 4.30 and 5 p.m. the signal was made 
for the vessels to withdraw from the attack. Admiral Dupont in his 
report says that none of his fleet were under the heavy fire over forty 
minutes. Yet five of the seven monitors were partially disabled from 
accidents or because of the enemy’s shot, and the “ Keokuk” was so 
thoroughly riddled that she sank the next morning and her guns were 
taken out of her by the enemy. The ironclads fired only one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine projectiles from thirty-two guns, while the forts 
fired sixteen hundred from forty-one guns. Three men were killed 
in the forts and eleven wounded, the majority of the latter by an 


accidental explosion. 
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THE TACTICS OF THE DEFENSE, 


The tactics of the defense were as perfect as the weapons and 
material at the disposal of the Confederates would permit. The fire 
of the forts was arranged with consummate skill and concentrated on 
the ships at the narrow point of the channel. The guns were well 
served, and for want of range-finders the gunners had buoys placed at 
known ranges. All other channels were easily blocked, and at the 
mouth of the main channel, between Forts Sumter and Moultrie, the 
obstructions were as strong as circumstances would permit and were 
fairly well protected by torpedoes, then in their infancy. The offen- 
sive force of the Confederates, although apparently weak, was quite 
strong for the occasion and was well placed. The ironclad rams 
“Palmetto State” and “ Chicora” had steam up, and were ready to 
strike the attacking fleet should they pass the obstructions. While 
they stood but little chance in an open combat with the Union iron- 
clads, they would have been quite formidable had they attacked the 
head of the column when the formation of the fleet was disarranged 
by the passage of the obstructions. Even if they had failed to ram 
some of the leading manitors, they should have been able to force 
some of them aground in the narrow channel. The twelve pulling 
boats fitted with spar-torpedoes were also at hand ready to attack the 
monitors, and although miserably insufficient according to our present 
lights, might have proved quite effective against the slow-moving 
monitors in a narrow channel-way. A boat flotilla was stationed to 
watch the obstructions and to endeavor to prevent their destruction by 
Union boats, and also to warn the forts of the approach of the enemy. 
The main mistake made by the defense was firing too rapidly and at 
too great a range, and using the smaller calibres, that could have but 
little, if any, effect upon the ironclads. After the fight of April 7, 
the commanding officers of Forts Bee and Beauregard were especially 
warned to fire slowly and deliberately and at short range. 


THE TACTICS OF THE ATTACK. 


The tactics of the attack were well conceived in their principal 
features, but were faulty in minor points. The power of the monitors 
was still to be ascertained ; they were to a great extent untried weapons, 
After the bombardment of Fort McAllister it was thought that the 
monitors could stand up against any fire within the power of the 
enemy to deliver, and this was almost true for that time; after the 
faults developed by the attack of April 7 had been remedied, they 
stood an enormous amount of battering without serious injury. 

The problem before Admiral Dupont was the capture of Charleston ; 
it was not sufficient to bombard the forts and city ; injury or ransom 
would not have satisfied the government; the ironclad squadron was 
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intended for the capture of the city as the only means to prevent block- 
ade-running. The admiral having no force to occupy the forts as he 
silenced their fire, knew it was necessary to strike such a blow as would 
cause their surrender. His orders were to pass the forts on Morris 
Island without firing, to close in with Sumter and Moultrie, pass the 
obstructions, and attack Sumter on its weak face. Sumter crushed, he 
could devote his attention to the Morris Island batteries, and taking 
them in reverse could have cleared the way for the army, as a few shot 
would have disposed of the batteries of the inner lines. His plan was 
good ; it was the only way a purely naval attack could succeed ; but his 
opponents had seized upon the points of the situation also, and seeing 
that good tactics would carry him past the Morris Island fortifications, 
they wasted but few heavy guns there, and placed their dependence upon 
the strength of fire at the throat of the channel. The following, taken 
from the report signed by General Beauregard and Commodore In- 
graham, shows the opinion of the Confederates on this point. 

“The plan of naval attack apparently best for the enemy would be 
to dash with as many ironclads as he can command, say fifteen or 
twenty, past the batteries and forts, without halting to engage or retluce 
them. Commodore Ingraham thinks they wil make the attack in that 
way by daylight. 

“ After forcing the passage of the forts and barriers and reaching 
the inner harbor, gunboats may lay within six hundred yards of the 
city face of Fort Sumter, exposed to the fire of about fifteen guns. 
The magazines would be unsafe as now situated. 

“If ironclads pass the forts and batteries at the gorge, or throat, 
of harbor, then the guns at Forts Ripley and Johnson and Castle 
Pinckney would be of no avail to check them. In consequence of the 
exposed condition of the foundations of Fort Ripley and the general 
weakness of Castle Pinckney it would not be advisable to diminish the 
armament of the exterior works to arm them, and this necessarily de- 
cides that Fort Johnson cannot be armed at the expense of the works 
covering throat of harbor. 

“The city could not be saved from bombardment by any number 
of batteries along the city front if the enemy reach the interior harbor 
with ironclads.” 

This was the well-considered opinion of two experienced men, one 
a distinguished engineer and the other an able naval officer, both well 
acquainted with the points of weakness and of strength of the defense. 
They thoroughly justify Admiral Dupont’s plan ; .but they exaggerated 
the probable strength of the attack. Less than half the number they 
expected were brought against them. Then the “ New Ironsides” could 
not be brought close to Sumter ; the “ Keokuk” was so lightly plated 
as to be worse than useless; there were only seven monitors carrying 
fourteen guns to silence the fifteen guns of Fort Sumter, provided they 
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could all be taken intact past the obstructions; and for fourteen guns 
mounted on shipboard to silence fifteen guns mounted on shore is an 
almost impossible task. Then the monitors were slow, they steered 
badly, and they developed serious defects. The turret of the “ Wee- 
hawken” revolved with difficulty, having been wedged by a fragment 
of ashell between its top and the pilot-house. The turret of the 
“ Passaic” was temporarily disabled by the breaking of the brass ring 
surrounding it. The 15-inch gun of the “ Patapsco” was disabled at 
the fifth discharge by the breaking of the cap-square bolts. The rifle 
of the “ Montauk” was disabled by the same accident. The port stop- 
per of the 15-inch gun of the “ Nantucket” was jammed by a shot 
after the third discharge. The turret of the “ Nahaat” was jammed 
and refused to turn, and it was not until the next day that it was 
cleared. The “Catskill” was the only monitor not partially disabled. 

The fleet started too late to have any chance of success on that day, 
and a reconnoissance in force was all that could be undertaken. The 
commander of the “ Wehawken”’ showed his wisdom in not attempting 
the obstructions, which might have proved formidable to the slow- 
moving monitors; taking into account the damages sustained by the 
fleet, it may be said that, had he rashly attempted the obstructions and 
been followed by the other monitors, the repulse might been converted 
into a national disaster. Admiral Dupont did not expect to find the 
heavy guns so wisely grouped about the throat of the harbor, but im- 
agined from the extent of the fortifications that the guns would be more 
scattered. He also hoped to have been able to keep down the fire of 
Sumter with the aid of the “ New ILronsides,” but she was so difficult 
to handle in the shallow water that she was not of much service. The 
“ Keokuk” and the monitors proved more vulnerable than was expected, 
and more damage was done the monitors in the short time they were 
exposed to the fire than was thought would be inflicted in a long 
attack. 

From what we now know it certainly seems as if the fire of the 
enemy might have been developed at a much smaller risk, and it was 
an error not to have attempted an investigation of the obstructions 
prior to forcing a passage. It was not until after the failure of the 
attack that an attempt was made to sweep for torpedoes or to investi- 
gate the nature of the obstructions. It would seem as if the early 
morning haze would have furnished a good opportunity for such boat 
work. Little was known at this time of torpedoes, mines, etc., and 
the methods of removing them had not been studied; but after the 
attack frequent boat-expeditions were made and the neighborhood of 
the obstructions was swept by the boats. Admiral Ammen says, “ Dur- 
ing the autumn of 1863 reconnoitring boats were sent almost nightly, 
when the weather permitted, into the mouth of Charleston harbor, and 
diverse reports were brought to the admiral in respect to the character 
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of the channel obstructions. To settle this point as to the main ship- 
channel a commander on duty proposed making an examination, which 
met the approval of the admiral. General Terry placed a light on 
Cumming’s Point in order that a fixed point might be known. At 
midnight Commander Ammen left the ‘ New Ironsides’ in a six-oared 
boat, and after reaching the vicinity of the obstructions a small grapnel 
with ten fathoms of line was dragged within and around to the north 
of Sumter until the light on Cumming’s Point was opened well out to 
the westward of Sumter. The boat was then directed outward farther 
from the fort than when entering, and at the turn of the tide, the black 
buoys, sustaining one section of the rope obstructions, were found in a 
cluster. This was partially cut away and taken out; the rope was con- 
siderably rotted. The admiral was informed as above, and that no dif- 
ficulty existed in clearing away these rope obstructions, just previous to 
his entering, whenever he had a force which was sufficient.” * 

So it appears that the rope obstructions might have been removed 
and that the boom was not formidable, the only danger being from the 
barrel-torpedoes and boiler-mines. But there would’ have been consider- 
able risk from the two ironclad rams and the spar-torpedo boats ; and as 
the result of the attack shows, only one or two of those monitors that 
might have reached the inner harbor safely would have been in condi- 
tion to cope with the fourteen or fifteen guns from the inner face of 
Sumter, and these monitors firing so slowly that they could not have 
hoped to subdue this five, although they might have driven off or de- 
stroyed the rams and fired a few shot into the city. Certainly, i in view 
of the fact that this was the only ironclad fleet afloat and that the Con- 
federates were building rams at various points which had proved their 
ability to crush the wooden blockading vessels, Admiral Dupont was 
correct in his opinion that it would, be inadvisable to make a second 
attack. The chances of success were too small and the risk to the 
squadron too great. Had he made a second attack the “ Atlanta” might 
have gotten out safely, and could have opened the blockade at some 
other point, or might have attacked him in Charleston harbor when his 
fleet were engaged with the forts or damaged by them. 

After April 7 the fortifications were repeatedly bombarded by the 
ships, but no attempt was made to pass the obstructions. Admiral 
Dahlgren, who succeeded Admiral Dupont in the command at Charles- 
ton, never found himself possessed of sufficient force to make a purely 
oavel attack with reasonable hopes of success. 

At the present day, if Charleston were defended by modern fortifi- 
cations and weapons, a purely naval attack would require a very large 
modern fleet to have any hope of success. If injury to the city alone 
was contemplated, it could be shelled from the sea beyond the bar with 


5 ‘The Atlantic Coast,’’ Ammen. 
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but little risk to the fleet ; but the reduction of the fortifications would 
be another matter. The attacking force must have control of the sea, _ 
so that their operations could be carried on without fear of interrup- 
tion. They must have enough guns to keep down the fire of the forts 
and to eventually destroy them, and a large reserve of ammunition to 
supply the guns. They must have a sufficient force to land and seize 
the forts when their fire has been overcome. Even then they would 
have a difficult task before them ; for in order to fully develop the fire 
of their guns the vessels must be taken inside; and before that could 
be done with any approach to success the channel must be cleared of 
obstructions, extensive sweeping and countermining operations must be 
carried on under fire from the fortifications and resisted by the floating 
defenses. The naval attack of a fortified port has been always a danger- 
ous task, but never more so than with the modern weapons for both 
under- and above-water attack against the battle-ship. 


RIcHARD WAINWRIGHT, 
Tnieutenant U.S.N. 
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A MILITARY MEDITATION. 


ANOTHER encampment season has come and gone. The last tent has 
been struck and folded away ; the inspiring voice of the bugle is hushed ; 
the tumultuous roll of the drum is no longer heard, and the citizen 
soldiery of the land have once more returned from the mimicry of war 
to the gentle pursuits of peace. While the impressions of these few 
active days yet linger in the memory, it may not be an unprofitable 
reflection for the National Guardsman to review the incidents of camp 
and field, to trace errors to their causes, to analyze newly-acquired 
ideas, and to ascertain in what professional way positive progress has 
been made. 

No doubt a large percentage of our National Guardsmen who go 
to camp look upon it as more or less of a frolic, a season of recreation, 
a time for general relaxation and enjoyment. To mechanics, artisans, 
clerks, and those who are confined to stuffy offices or dingy shops 
during eleven and a half months of the year, the green fields, the 
fragrant breezes, the cool shade of the forest, and over all the vast 
arch of blue through which fleecy clouds are lazily floating, combine 
to form a scene irresistibly attractive. There is also a certain element 
of vagrancy in the human animal which impels us occasionally to cast 
off the conventional restraints of business decorum and to relapse for a 
brief period into the freedom of our primitive ancestors who “ dwelt in 
caves and dens” and roamed the fields at will. 

This love of freedom and aversion to artificial distinctions is often 
mistaken by professional soldiers who visit National Guard camps for 
insubordination. They deplore it as evidence of a willful, stiff-necked, 
and perverse spirit, and an abominable independence. But if we look 
deeper into the subject we shall find, I think, that this very spirit of 
self-reliance and disregard of formal distinctions is one of the most 
hopeful and essential qualities of the modern soldier. 

In the days of knight-errantry the result of a combat was often 
decided by the prowess and skill of a single warrior. Individual 
training, individual effort was the paramount consideration. But as 
fire-weapons came into use the mailed knight and panoplied war-horse 
disappeared, and were gradually succeeded by the shock of masses. 
These were now borne along by the impulse of the great body of which 
they formed but an insignificant part, and the timid and cowardly 
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could scarcely be distinguished from the brave. As arms improved in 
range, power, and precision the great masses began to dissolve, the — 
deep columns gave place to thin lines, the shirks no longer enjoyed the 
moral support of the elbow-touch, and it became necessary in some in- 
stances to hold them to their terrible work by a rear guard of pickets, 
who compelled every retreating soldier to “show blood” before being 
permitted to pass. Finally, the present dispersed order, with its wide 
intervals on the line of battle, and no physical or moral support to 
right or left, was evolved, and the soldier has become once more, like 
his prototype of medieval times, an individual fighter, whose personal 
courage and individual training have again become of paramount ob- 
ligation. It will no longer suffice to drill with machine-like precision, 
or to manceuvre on the parade-ground as if nailed toa board. The 
soldier of to-day must have all the physical culture and professional 
training of which he is capable. Above all, he must possess the moral 
qualities, energy, resolution, indomitable perseverance, and strong will- 
power begotten of a highly-developed individuality. Colonel Home 
expresses the opinion that “the temperament of the British soldier is 
better adapted for individual fighting than that of the soldiers of any 
other nation.” Of course he means to include his American cousin. 
In fact, it is a peculiarity of the American that he not only possesses 
all of the sturdy qualities of his English ancestry, but, unlike the 
soldier of any other country, he “never knows when he is whipped.” 
He has all the tenacity of the village school-master of whom we are 
— ‘¢ K’en though vanquished, he could argue still.” 

We should therefore not arrive at too hasty a judgment concerning 
the levity and “detestable familiarity” which has harrowed up the 
souls of some of our inspectors. As we have said, it is but a demon- 
stration of the highly self-reliant spirit of our young men, which when 
directed into proper channels will make them the most formidable 
soldiery in the world. Far from being intractable and insubordinate, 
this strong personality of the American character is most susceptible to 
proper influences if judiciously exerted, as the following will illustrate : 

An inspector who had been duly detailed by the War Department 
arrived one bright afternoon at the camp of the —th Infantry, which 
was reputed to be “one of the largest and best regiments in the State.” 
The men of this organization were mostly quite young, few over 
twenty-five years of age, and drawn from every walk in life. They 
were nearly all voters and self-supporting wage-earners, and had an 
air of ease and cleverness about them which plainly indicated that they 
felt quite able to take care of themselves. Not having been much 
annoyed by their instructors in a disciplinary way, their military 
manners were by no means engaging, and the camp presented more the 
appearance of a country fair-ground than of a military organization. 
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After the usual dress-parade at sunset, which was witnessed by an 
admiring multitude of visitors from the neighboring town, the soldiers 
repaired to their tents, laid aside the accoutrements of war, and pro- 
ceeded to make the night hideous. Violins, drums, fifes, accordions, 
horns, and mouth-harps, mingled with songs and a continuous uproar 
of shouts and cat-calls, were heard in every quarter, and the din was 
prolonged, regardless of tattoo and taps, far into the night. Few lights 
were extinguished except by accident, and the persuasive and half- 
apologetic admonitions of the officer of the day, who seemed to have 
some ideas of propriety and order, were greeted with hootings and 
yells of derision. 

“The men seem to be quite hilarious to-night,” said the inspector, 
tentatively, as he met the colonel at his tent door. ‘“ Have they been 
fondling the kitten ?” 

“Oh, no; the boys never drink anything in camp. That’s just a 
little horse-play. They always enjoy camp for all there is in it.” 

Just at this moment an unusual uproar was heard, a great scuffling 
of feet, and cries of “Toss him up; toss him high !” 

“T guess they’ve got Smith at last. He’s our new major,” said the 
colonel. “ They’re tossing him in a blanket! Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Heavens! what a mob!” thought the inspector. “I wonder if it 
will be my turn next?” And as he retired to his couch he entered a few 
(by no means complimentary) observations in his note-book and extin- 
guished his light. 

How long bedlam reigned without the note-book fails to show, but 
the last thing the inspector remembered hearing was the explosion of 
cannon-crackers and the beating of drums, which carried him back to the 
weird songs and tamtams of the Sioux campaign a dozen years before. 

Of course everybody was sleepy and cross at reveille; the cooks 
were late, the breakfast spoiled, guard mount was ragged, and company 
and battalion drill a drag. 

“Tf I might be allowed a suggestion, colonel,” said the inspector, 
next morning at breakfast, “I think it would be possible to enforce a 
more careful observance of the regulations concerning tattoo and taps. 
Your men don’t get enough sleep. Those who want to sleep are en- 
titled to protection. The surgeon tells me there are several sick men 
who are kept awake all night by this racket, and it is no doubt appar- 
ent to you that men cannot do good work by day who pass their time 
in raising such a pandemonium at night.” 

“Quite right, quite right, sir,” replied the colonel. “ But if my 
boys had any serious work to do, they would lay aside all this foolish- 
ness. But, as you say, they ought to respect the rights of others, and 
I wish you would give them a little talk on that subject. Here comes 
my horse now. Just mount him and go out where the battalion is 
drilling and preach them a little sermon.” 
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The inspector had some misgivings, but he mounted and rode off. 
Would they howl and jeer and hoot af him as they had done at the _ 
officer of the day? Would they toss him in a blanket that night for 
his solicitude in their behalf? He knew not, but he was resolved to 
take the chances. At his request the battalion was drawn up in close 
column of divisions, and after a few complimentary remarks on their 
public spirit in devoting their time, money, and energies to this im- 
portant branch of national defense, the inspector proceeded to give 
them some fatherly counsel concerning their duties in camp, the impor- 
tance of observing the punctilios of discipline, their relations to each 
other, to their officers, and to the State, and wound up with an earnest 
expression of his entire confidence in their ability and desire not only 
to appear soldierly when “on duty,” but to be at all times and under 
all circumstances thoughtful, considerate, and true comrades in arms. 

When the battalion was dismissed a few moments later there was a 
murmur of earnest conversation throughout the camp. The business 
of war had assumed a new aspect: it presented a field for the exercise 
of the highest virtues ; the soldiers were learning the lesson of camara- 
derie, the sentiment of noblesse oblige. Indeed, the effect of that little 
talk was immediate and marked. That night the camp was a model 
of good order ; lights were promptly extinguished at taps, and the pro- 
found stillness of the night was broken only by the “ whispering leaves 
and the solemn sough of the forest.” 

“ Wonderful! truly wonderful!” exclaimed the colonel, as he stood 
in the starlight contemplating the magical effect of the inspector’s kind 
admonitions. ‘Ah, they are splendid fellows!” he continued,— 
“splendid! That’s the kind of stuff soldiers are made of. Brimful of 
fun, energy, and spirit, and yet tractable as children, and as kind and 
sympathetic as a woman. Ah, sir, no country in the world has such 
material for soldiers as America !” 

Several years afterwards one of those “ splendid fellows,” now be- 
come a captain, met the inspector and said, “ Your kind instructions in 
that camp made me an officer. We never had any one to talk to us that 
way before, and we have to thank you for being what we are to-day. 
We have never had a jamboree since that first night you were with us.” 

The inspector has visited that regiment since. Few of the old 
officers remain. The rank and file are largely new. The old spirit of 
independence and individuality remains unabated, but throughout the 
ranks and throughout the camp, whether on duty or off, there is every- 
where manifest the spirit of true subordination and becoming decorum. 

Convince the intelligent National Guardsman of what is right and 
just and proper to be done, and, my word for it, he will do it every 
time. 

A, C. SHARPE, 
First Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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(Continued from page 389.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MOUNTAIN MEADOWS MASSACRE. 


In 1856, one of the leaders of the Mormon church, an elder and 
apostle, Parley P. Pratt, while engaged in missionary work in Arkan- 
sas, succeeded in seducing the affections of the wife of one Hector 
McClean, of New. Orleans. The Mormons have a different way of 
putting the matter: they say he converted Mrs. McClean to the Mor- 
mon Church ; but in all civilized communities, the crime was one of 
seduction. Mrs. McClean ran off with Pratt, but shortly after they 
both returned, and while she went to New Orleans to attempt to ab- 
duct her children, Pratt was to meet her in Arkansas with them, and 
take them all to Utah. Pratt was, however, arrested by the civil 
authorities, but shortly after discharged. He was advised by friends 
to clear immediately for Utah, but disregarded the advice till too late. 
McClean followed him up, shot at him, and, failing to hit him, rode 
at him rapidly and killed him by a thrust of a bowie-knife. Mrs. 
McClean went to Utah, and there told the story with many exaggera- 
tions. In the summer of 1857 a company of emigrants from Arkan- 
sas reached Fort Bridger. Of this company, numbering one hundred 
and twenty souls, Stenhouse says, “They were wealthy, and there was 
around them every indication of comfort, and everything in abundance 
for pleasant traveling. In addition to the ordinary transportation 
wagon of emigrants, they had several riding carriages, which betokened 
the social class of life in which some of the emigrants had moved be- 
fore setting out on the adventure of Western civilization. . . . It was a 
company of highly respectable people, sober and orderly, and in their 
associations seemed like a large gathering of kindred or very near 
friends. . . . Those who passed the company en route, or traveled 
with them a part of the way, were favorably impressed with their 
society, and spoke of them in the kindest terms, ‘as an exceedingly 
fine company of emigrants, such as was seldom seen on the plains.’” 
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This company was composed of farmers and people used to rural 
life, but of the better condition than the average. Their wives and _ 
children, grandparents, and yrandchildren were in the company, and 
they carried with them evidences of more than usual wealth. They 
were bound for Southern California, Los Angeles, and, having reached 
Fort Bridger, proposed to go south to Salt Lake City and there recruit 
and rest, and then push on. Mrs. McClean, still full of hatred for all 
that came from the State where Pratt was killed, stated that among the 
people of this company were several who had helped kill the apostle. 
If she really believed what she said, she could have chosen no fitter 
time or manner for wreaking vengeance on them. The entire Mor- 
mon population was excited over the news of the coming war and the 
invading army,—the spirit of the reformation had filled all souls with 
an undying hatred to Gentiles, and they were busy in preparing for 
the defense of their homes and the slaughter of their enemies. 

Before this year the emigrant trains had been to all Mormons the 
source of revenue and wealth. In every settlement it was looked for- 
ward to with joy, for it meant trade and barter, where tea, coffee, sugar, 
wearing apparel, hunting apparatus, machinery, tools, etc,, were ex- 
changed, to the great advantage of Mormons, for butter, milk, eggs, 
grain, and flour. While the train was on its way from Bridger to Salt 
Lake City the news of its advance spread, and as much popular feel- 
ing against it was raised as possible. It was charged that not only 
were they the people who had killed Pratt, but also of the very people 
who had helped to drive the Mormons from Missouri. They were 
charged as being part of the advance of the large body of Gentiles 
that was coming with the army to drive the Mormons out of Utah and 
occupy their homes. Utterly unconscious of all this, the company 
jogged on and reached Salt Lake City, and camped on the river Jordan 
early in September. After a long, tiresome trip across the plains, they 
were nearly exhausted, their teams used up, and their provisions given 
out. Like all other emigrant trains, they had counted on replenishing 
in Utah. What was their surprise and dismay, therefore, when they 
were ordered to break their camp on the Jordan and move on? Utah 
that year was rich in a plentiful harvest, and there was more than 
enough of everything needed, and to spare. But before breaking 
camp, a Mormon courier was sent ahead, by Brigham Young’s order, 
to notify all the people on the route that they must have no dealing 
or intercourse whatever with the company in any shape or manner. 
The route of the company, after leaving Salt Lake City, was almost 
directly south, and passed through the villages of American Fork, 
Battle Creek, Provo, Spanish Fork, Salt Creek, Fillmore, Cove Creek, 
Beaver, Parowan, Cedar City. At each place, as they came to it, they 
tried to purchase necessary food, offering at times exorbitant prices, 
but, with the exception of two or three instances, where a Mormon 
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more daring than his fellows would smuggle in a little grain or a few 
vegetables at night, they met with the same refusal as at Salt Lake 
City. 

Their condition soon became grievous indeed. They were starving. 
One woman who was with child, and nigh to her time of confinement, 
needed more comfort than the rest, but all shared alike. There seemed 
to be no pity or feeling in the land except hardness and cruelty. After 
passing through the settlements named there would come the wide 
stretch of desert before they would reach California. How could they 
pass it without the rest and replenishing they needed. At Corn 
Creek an Indian sold them thirty bushels of corn, but no one would 
grind it for them, and they passed on to Beaver, there to meet with the 
same refusal, and ordered to pass on. They reached Parowan, but 
were met outside the town and told to pass around, as they would not 
be permitted to enter the town. Yet the road they were on—and that 
passed through the town—was a government road, surveyed and built 
by the United States government, and paid for by it also, and they were 
freeborn citizens of the United States. The reason of their non- 
admittance to the town was as follows: Brigham Young had doomed 
the company to destruction, and issued his orders accordingly. He had 
some days previously dispatched Geo. A. Smith, the first counselor 
and aide-de-camp, to the district with orders to call out the militia of 
the district for a distinct purpose. In the trial of John D. Lee, it was 
sworn to that the calling out of the troops “was a regular military 
call from the superior officers to the subordinate officers and privates 
of the regiment,” and that “said regiment was-duly ordered to muster, 
armed and equipped, as the law directs, and prepare for field opera- 
tions.” Brigham Young, as governor, was the only man who had the 
right to call out the militia for such a purpose, and he therefore could 
have been the only one to give such orders. Parowan was the head- 
quarters of the regiment of that district and the residence of its colonel, 
Wm. H. Dame. The Mormon high priest of Southern Utah, Isaac C. 
Haight, had called a meeting of the military council of the district. 
There were present at this council Brigadier-General Geo. A. Smith, 
Colonel Wm. H. Dame, Major John D. Lee, major of the regiment, 
and Isaac C. Haight, the Mormon bishop of that region. The order 
of Brigham Young was discussed, and plans made for carrying it out. 
A number of the regiment had assembled in Parowan, and so many 
military preparations were going on that, had the emigrants been al- 
lowed to pass through the town, they would surely have noticed them, 
and have been prepared to a certain extent. As they had to pass clear 
of the town, they were unsuspicious of danger and unprepared for it. 
They made their way to Cedar City, at that time the most populous 
town inSouthern Utah. Here they were allowed to have fifty bushels 
of wheat and thirty bushels of corn ground for them in a mill belong- 
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ing to John D. Lee,' after which they passed on after a rest of one day 
only. They were so tired and worn out that in the next three days — 
they were able to go only to Iron Creek,—a distance of but twenty miles 
from Cedar City. From Iron Creek to Mountain Meadows the dis- 
tance was but fifteen miles, yet it took them two days to accomplish it. 
Major John D. Lee was charged with the special orders of extermi- 
nating the party. At the Parowan council it had been decided to wait 
till the train should pass into Santa Clara Cafion, thirty miles below 
Mountain Meadows. There the Mormons, lying in ambush, would have 
had them entirely at their mercy and could have shot them down with- 
out any chance of resistance on their part. But Lee bribed the tribe 
of Piute Indians to help him, and they, impatient of delay and not 
understanding the order to any further extent than that they were to 
kill, began the assault on the morning of September 12 in the Moun- 
tain Meadows. The meadows are about five miles long and one in 
width, and run from the northeast to the southwest. At the southern 
end they narrow down to a defile, and here is situated a large spring of 
fresh water, near which the emigrants encamped on September 11. The 
hills on either side of the meadows are quite high and steep, and just 
beyond the spring is a lower valley quite narrow and about seven 
hundred yards long. It is a ravine in fact. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 12 the emigrants had broken camp, and had just fairly entered 
the ravine, entirely unconscious of danger, when the Indians, a safe 
distance in the rear and on the hills on either side, attacked them. 
Although taken by surprise, they soon had their wagons corraled and 
intrenchments thrown up, behind which they repelled with vigor the 
first attacks. Lee coming up with his Mormon force, most of them 
dressed as Indians, kept up the attack all through that day and the 
next. But with so much spirit and vigor did the emigrants defend 
themselves that Lee sent for re-enforcements, which came up and 
joined him on the 15th. But the train was cut off from water, and 
on the third day they were obliged absolutely to procure some for their 
sick and wounded. They made several desperate attempts to get it 
from the spring, even dressing two little girls in white and sending 
them out with a bucket. But all attempts were unsuccessful, and the 
little girls, like the men, were shot down in cold blood. When the 
re-enforcements arrived, Lee plainly told his forces that his orders were 
“to kill the entire company except the children,” and that day he in- 
tended to do it. He then sent a flag of truce into the emigrants’ camp, 
offering them protection if they would lay down their arms. Many 
of them killed, their wives and children as well as themselves dying 
from fatigue and thirst, what could they do but believe in the message 
that Lee sent them. They marched out, laid down their arms, and sur- 
1 The reason for this privilege was to delay the emigrants till the preparations 


for their massacre were completed. 
Vor. IV. N.S.—No. 5. 30 
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rendered completely, in the belief that they would be protected. The dead 
were first buried, and then the remaining emigrants were divided into three 
parties. The very small children, seventeen in number, were put in two 
wagons, the wounded in another, and then the men and women, with the 
large children in front, all in single file, followed a half-mile from camp ; 
the signal to “halt” was given, and then the butchery commenced. 
Without regard to age, condition, or sex, all were shot down in cold 
blood except the seventeen small children. Not one escaped, and even 
among the children, two of them, having said something that indicated 
a knowledge of the affair, were afterwards strangled to death. After 
the massacre, the clothing was stripped from the bodies,—men, women, 
and children alike,—and they were left stark naked on the ground for 
the coyotes and birds to devour. The small children were distributed 
among the Mormon families, and the mystery of their whereabouts 
kept so secret that to-day only three or four are known as belonging to 
the Arkansas unfortunates, although it is probable that nearly all must 
be living. So fearful an affair as this, beyond all the annals of 
treachery and butchery, needs no comment; the simple recital of it 
must awaken in every human breast feelings that can only be felt and 
not described. Years after, justice to a certain extent found out and 
punished the criminals. John D. Lee was executed in 1877. Before 
expiating his crime, he made a full confession of the horrible affair, 
and many startling disclosures connected therewith. A synopsis of his 
confession is here given. It tells the reader, better than the author can, 
more of the details of the ghastly and bloody crime. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. LEE OF THE FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE MOUNTAIN 
MEADOWS MASSACRE, 


‘In the month of September, 1857, the company of emigrants known as the 
Arkansas company arrived in Parowan, Iron County, Utah, on their way to Cali- 
fornia. At Parowan, Young Aden, one of the company, saw and recognized one 
William Laney, a Mormon resident of Parowan. Aden and his father had rescued 
Laney from an anti-Mormon mob in Tennessee several years before, and saved his 
life. He (Laney), at the time he was attacked by the mob, was a Mormon mis- 
sionary in Tennessee. Laney was glad to see his friend and benefactor, and in- 
vited him to his house and gave him some garden sauce to take back to the camp 
with him. The same evening it was reported to Bishop Colonel Dame that Laney 
had given potatoes and onions to the man Aden, one of the emigrants. When the 
report was made to Bishop Dame he raised his hand and crooked his little finger in 
a significant manner to one Barney Carter, his brother-in-law, and one of the 
‘ Angels of Death.’ Carter, without another word, walked out, went to Laney’s 
house with a long picket in his hand, called Laney out, and struck him a heavy 
blow on the head, fracturing his skull, and left him on the ground fordead. C. Y. 
Webb and Isaac Newman, president of the High Council, both told me they saw 
Dame’s maneuvre. James McGuffee, then a resident of Parowan, but through op- 
pression he had been forced to leave there, and is now a merchant in Pahranagat 
Valley, near Pioche, Nevada, knows these facts. 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG’S FIRST COUNSELOR. 


‘‘ About the last of August, 1857, some ten days before the Mountain Meadows - 
Massacre, a company of emigrants passed through Cedar City. George A. Smith, 
then first counselor in the church and Brigham Young’s right-hand man, came 
down from Salt Lake City, preaching to different settlements. I, at that time, was 
in Washington County, near where St. George now stands. Hesentforme. I went 
to him, and he asked me to take him to Cedar City by way of the Fort Clara and 
Pinto settlements, as he was on business and must visit all the settlements. We 
started on our way up through the cafion. We saw hordes of Indians, and he 
(George A. Smith) remarked to me that these Indians, with the advantage they 
had of the rocks, could use up a large company of emigrants, or make it very hot 
for them. After pausing for a short time, he said to me, ‘ Brother Lee, what do 
you think the brethren would do if a company of emigrants should come down 
through here making threats? Don’t you think they would pitch into them?’ I 
replied that they certainly would. _ This seemed to please him, and he again said to 
me, ‘And you really think the brethren would pitch into them?’ ‘I certainly do,’ 
was my reply; ‘and you had better instruct Colonel Dame and Haight to attend to 
it, that emigrants are permitted to pass, if you want them to pass, unmolested.’ He 
continued, ‘I asked Isaac [meaning Haight] the same question, and he answered 
me just as you do; and I expect the boys would pitch into them.’ I again said to 
him that he had better say to Governor Young that if he wants emigrant com- 
panies to pass without molestation he must instruct Colonel Dame or Major Haight 
to that effect, for if they are not ordered otherwise, they will use them up by the 
help of the Indians. He told the people at the Clara not to sell their grain to emi- 
grants nor to feed it to their animals, as they might expect a big fight next spring 
with the United States. President Young did not intend to let the troops come 
into the Territory. He said, ‘ We are going to stand up for our rights, and will no 
longer be imposed upon by our enemies, and want every man to be on hand, with 
his gun in his hand and his powder dry,’ and instructed the people to part with 
nothing that would sustain life. 


LEE’S CONFERENCE WITH HAIGHT. 


“From the Ist to the 10th of September, 1857, a messenger came to me (his 
name was Sam Wood), and told me that President Isaac C. Haight wanted me to 
be at Cedar City that evening without fail. This was Saturday. He told me that: 
a large company of emigrants had gone south. I then lived at Harmony, twenty 
miles south of Cedar City. I obeyed the summons. President Haight met me. 
It was near sundown. We spent the night in an open house, on some blankets, 
where we talked almost all night. He told me that a company of emigrants had 
passed through some two days before, threatening the Mormons with destruction, 
and that one of them had said he helped to kill old Joe Smith and his brother 
Hiram ; that other members of the company of emigrants had helped to drive the 
Mormons out of Missouri; that another had said that they had come to help 
Johnston’s army clean the Mormons out of Utah; that they had the halters ready 
to hang old Brigham and Heber, and would have them strung up before the snow 
blew; that one of the emigrants called one of his oxen, a pair of stags, ‘‘ Brig,’”’ 
and the other “ Heber,” and that several of the emigrants had used all kinds of 
threats and profanity. John W. Higbee, city marshal, had informed them that it 
was a breach of the city ordinance to use profane language, whereupon one of them 
replied that he did not care a d——n for the Mormon laws or the Mormons either ; 
that they had fought their way through the Indians, and would do it through the 
d——n Mormons; and if their god, old Brigham, and his priests, would not sell 
their provisions, by G—d, they would take what they wanted any way they could 
get it; that thus raging, one let loose his long whip and killed two chickens and 
threw them into his wagon; that Widow Evans said, ‘Gentlemen, those are my 
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chickens,—please don’t kill them;’ that they ordered her to shut up, or they 
would blow her d——n brains out, etc. ; that they had been raising trouble with all 
the settlements and Indians on their way; that we were threatened on the north 
by Johnston’s army; that now our safety depended on prompt and immediate 
action; that a company of Indians had already gone south from Parowan and 
Cedar City to surprise the emigrants, who were then at Mountain Meadows; and 
he wanted me to return home in the Meadows Sunday, and send Carl Shurtz (an 
Indian interpreter) from my home (Harmony) to raise the Indians south, at Har- 
mony, Washington, and Santa Clara, to join the Indians from the north, and make 
the attack upon the emigrants at the Meadows. I said to him, ‘ Would it not be 
well to hold a council of brethren before making a move?’ He replied that every 
true Latter Day Saint that regarded their covenants knew well his duty, and that 
the company of emigrants had forfeited their lives by their acts; and that Bishop 
B. K. Smith (Klingen Smith), and Joel White had already gone by way of Pinto 
to raise the Indians in that direction; ‘and those that have gone from Parowan, 
and here, will make the attack, and may be repulsed. We cannot now delay for 
council of the brethren. Return immediately, and stop Car] Shurtz ; tell him that I 
ordered you to tell him to go, and I want you to try and get there before the attack 
is made, and make a plan for the Indians, and will send Nephi Johnson (the 
interpreter) to the Meadows as soon as he can be got, to help Carl Shurtz manage 
the Indians.’ 


LEE’S RETURN HOME. 


*¢T did just as I was ordered. The Indians from the north and about Harmony 
had already started for the Meadows before I reached home. Shurtz started im- 
mediately to do his part. I arrived at home in the night and remained till morn- 
ing. I thought over the matter, and the more I thought the more my feelings re- 
volted against such a horrid deed. Sleep had fled from me. I talked to my wife, 


Rachel, about it. She felt as I did about it, and advised me to let them do their 
own dirty work, and said if things did not go just to suit them, the blame would be 
laid on me. She never did believe in blood atonement, and said it was from the 
devil, aud that she would rather break such atonement, if she had to die for so 
doing, than to live and be guilty of doing such an act. I finally concluded I would 
go; that I would start by daybreak in the morning, and try to get there before the 
attack was made on the company, and use my influence with the Indians to let 
them alone. 


THE FIRST ATTACK. 


‘¢T crossed the mountains by trail, and reached the Meadows between nine and 
ten o’clock in the morning, the distance from the place being about twenty-five 
miles. But I was too late. The attack had been made just before daybreak in the 
morning. The Indians were repulsed, with one killed and two of their chiefs from 
Cedar shot through the legs, breaking a leg of each of them. The Indians were in 
a terrible rage. I went to some of them that were ina ravine. They told me to 
go to the main body, or they would kill me for not coming before the attack was 
made. While I was standing there I received a shot just above my belt, cutting 
through my clothes to the skin, some six inches across. The Indians with whom I 
was talking lived with me at Harmony. I was an Indian farmer. They told me 
I was in danger, and to getdown into the ravine. I said it was impossible for me 
to do anything there, and I dare not venture to camp or to the emigrants without 
endangering my life. I mounted my horse and started south to meet Carl Shurtz. 
I traveled sixteen miles, and stopped at Megotsy to bait my horse, as there was good 
grass and water. I had rode it over forty times without eating or drinking. This 
is the place Tobin met his assassination. About sunset I saw Shurtz and some ten 
or fifteen white men and about one hundred and fifty Indians. We encamped. 
During the night the Indians left for the Meadows. 
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THE SECOND ATTACK. 


‘‘ They attacked the emigrants again about sunrise the next morning, which was * 
Tuesday, and had one of their number killed and several wounded. With the white 
men I reached the Meadows about 1 P.M. On the way we met a small band of 
Indians returning with some eighteen or twenty head of cattle. One of the 
Indians was wounded in the shoulder. They told me the Indians were encamped 
east of the emigrants, at some springs. On our arrival at the springs we found 
about two hundred Indians, among whom were two wounded chiefs, Mogueetus and 
Bill. The Indians were in a high state of excitement. They had killed many 
cattle and horses belonging to the company. I counted sixty head near their encamp- 
ment that they had killed in revenge for the wounding of their men. By the as- 
sistance of Oscar Hamblin (brother of Jacob Hamblin) and Shurtz, we succeeded 
in getting them to desist from killing any more stock. That night the emigrants 
had corraled all their wagons but one for better defense. This corral was about one 
hundred yards above the springs. This they did to get away from the ravine south, 
the better to defend themselves. The attacks were made from the south ravine and 
from the rocks on the west. 


THE THIRD ATTACK. 


“The attack was renewed that night by the Indians, in spite of all we could 
do to prevent. When the attack commenced, Oscar Hamblin, William Young, 
and myself started to go to the Indians. When opposite the corral on the north, 
bullets came around us like a shower of hail. We had two Indians with us to 
pilot us. They threw themselves flat on the ground to protect themselves from the 
bullets. I stood erect and asked my Father in heaven to protect me from the 
missiles of death and enable me to reach the Indians. One ball passed through my 
hat and the hair of my head, and another through my shirt, grazing my arm near 
the shoulder. A most hideous yell of the Indians commenced, and the cries and 
shrieks of the women and children so overcame me that I forgot my danger, pushed 
through the fire to the Indians, and pleaded with them in tears to desist. I told 
them that the Great Spirit would be angry with them for killing women and children. 
They told me to leave or they would serve me the same way; that I was not their 
friend, but the friend of their enemies ; that I was a squaw, and did not have the 
heart of a brave; and that I could not see blood shed without crying like a baby; 
and called me cry-baby, and by that name I am known by all the Indians to this 
day. I owe my life on that occasion to Oscar Hamblin, who was a missionary with 
the Indians, and had much influence with the Cantackara Indians. They were the 
ones that wanted to kill me. Hamblin shamed them, and called them dogs and 
wolves for wanting to shed the blood of their father (myself) who had fed and 
clothed them. 

WAITING FOR ORDERS. 


‘‘We finally prevailed on them to return to camp, where we would hold a 
council; that I would send for the big captains to come and talk. We told them 
that they had punished the emigrants enough, and maybe they had killed nearly 
all of them. We told them that Bishop Dame and President Haight would come, 
and maybe they would give them part of the cattle, and let the company go with 
the teams. In this way we counseled them to suspend hostilities fur the present. 
The two that had been with Hamblin and myself the night before said they had 
seen two men on horseback come out of the emigrants’ camp under full speed, and 
that they went towards Cedar City Wednesday morning. I asked a man, I think 
his‘name was Edmunds, to go to Cedar City and say to President Haight, for God’s 
sake, for my sake, and for the sake of suffering humanity, to send out men to 
rescue that company. This day we all lay still, waiting orders; occasionally a few 
of the Indians withdrew, taking a few head of animals with them. About noon 
crossed the valley north of the corral, thinking to examine their location from the 
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next range. The company recognized me as a white man, and sent two little boys, 
about four years old, to meet me. Fearing the Indians, who discovered the 
children, I called the Indians, who wanted my gun or ammunition to kill them. 
I prevailed with them to let the children go buck to camp, which they very soon 
did when they saw the Indians. I crept up behind some rock on the west range, 
where I had a full view of the corral. In it they had dug a rifle-pit. The wheels 
of their wagons were chained together, and the only show for the Indians was to 
starve them out, or shoot them as they went for water. I lay there some two hours, 
and contemplated their situation, and wept like a child. When I returned to camp, 
some six or eight men had come from Cedar City. Joel White, William C. 
Stewart, and Elliot C. Weldon were among the number, but they had no orders. 
They had come merely to see how things were. The Meadows are about fifty miles 
from Cedar City. On Thursday afternoon the messenger from Cedar City returned. 
He said President Haight had gone to Parowan to confer with Colonel Dame and 
a company of men, and orders would be sent on to-morrow (Friday); that up to 
the time he left the council] had come to no definite conclusion. During this time, 
the Indians and men were engaged in boiling beef and making their hides up into 
lassos. I had flattered myself that the bloodshed was atanend. After the emi- 
grants saw me cross the valley, they hoisted the white flag in the midst of the 


corral, 
A COUNCIL HELD. 


“ Friday afternoon four wagons drove up with armed men. When they saw 
the white flag in the corral, they raised one also, but drove to the springs where we 
were, and took refreshments, after which a council meeting was called of presidents, 
bishops, and other church officers and members of the high council, societies, high 
priests, etc. Major John M. Higbee presided as chairman. Several of the digni- 
taries bowed in prayer, invoked the aid of the Holy Spirit to prepare their minds 
and guide them to do right, and carry out the counsels of their leaders. Higbee 
said that President J. C. Haight had been to Parowan to confer with Colonel Dame 
and their council ; and the orders were that this emigrant camp must be used up. 
I replied, ‘Men, women, and children?’ ‘All,’ said he, ‘except such as are too 
young to tell tales. And if the Indianscan’t do it without help, we must help them.’ 
I commenced pleading for the company, and said, ‘Though some of them have 
behaved badly, they have been pretty well chastised.’ My policy would be todraw 
off the Indians, let them have a portion of the loose cattle, and withdraw with 
them under the promise that they would not molest the company any more; that 
the company would then have teams enough left to take them to California. I told 
them that this course could not bring them into trouble. Higbee said, ‘White men 
have interposed, and the emigrants know it; and there lies danger in letting them 
go.’ I said, ‘What white men have interfered?’ He replied that, in the attack on 
Tuesday night, two men broke out of the corral and started for Cedar City on horse- 
back; that they were met at Richey’s Spring by Stewart, Joel White, and another 
man, whose name has passed from me. Stewart asked the two men their names 
when they met at the spring; and being told, in reply, by one of the men, that his 
name was Aden, and that the other was a Dutchman from the emigrants’ company, 
Stewart shoved a pistol to Aden’s breast and killed him, saying, ‘Take that, damn 
you.’ The other man (the Dutchman) wheeled to leave, and Joel White fired and 
wounded him. I asked him how he knew the wounded Dutchman got back to the 
emigrants’ camp. He said, because he was tracked back and they knew he was 
there. I again said it was better to deliver the men to them, and let them do any- 
thing they wished with them, and tell them that we did not approve of such things. 

“Tra Allen, high counselor, Robert Wiley, and others spoke, reproving me 
sharply for trying to dictate to the priesthood; that it would set at naught all au- 
thority ; that he would not give the life of one of you brethren for a thousand such 
persons. ‘If we let them go,’ he continued, ‘they will raise hell in California, 
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and the result will be that our wives and children will have to be butchered, and 
ourselves, too, and they are no better to die than ours, and I am surprised to hear 
Brother Lee talk as he does, and as he has always been considered one of the - 
stanchest in the church, now is the first to shrink from his duty.’ I said, 
‘Brethren, the Lord must harden my heart before I can do such a thing.’ Allen 
said, ‘It is not wicked to obey the council.’ At this juncture I withdrew, walked 
off some fifty paces, and prostrated myself on the ground and wept in the bitter 
anguish of my soul, and asked the Lord to avert that evil. While in that situa- 
tion Counselor C. Hopkins, a near friend of mine, came to me and said, ‘ Brother 
Lee, come, get up, and don’t draw off from the priesthood. You ought not to do 
so. You are only endangering your own life by standing out. You can’t help it. 
If this is wrong the blame won’t rest on you. I said, ‘ Charley, this is the worst 
move this people ever made; I feel it.’ He said, ‘Come, go back and let them 
have their way.’ I went back, weeping like a child, and took my place, and tried 
to be silent, and was until Higbee said they (the emigrants) must be decoyed out 
through pretended friendship. I could no longer hold my peace, and said I, 
‘ Joseph Smith said God hated a traitor, and sodoI. Before I would be a traitor 
I would rather take ten men and go to that camp and tell them they must die, and 
now to defend themselves, and give them a show for their lives. That would be 
more honorable than to betray them like Judas.’ Here I got another reproof, and 
was ordered to hold my peace. The plan agreed upon there was to meet them with 
a flag of truce, tell them that the Indians were determined on their destruction ; 
that we dare not oppose the Indians, for we were at their mercy ; that the best we 
could do for them (the emigrants) was to get them and what few traps we could 
take in wagons, to lay their arms in the bottom of the wagons, and cover them up 
with bed-clothes, and start for the settlement as soon as possible, and trust them- 
selves in our hands. The small children and wounded were to go with the two 
wagons, and the women to follow the wagons, and the men next, the troops tostand 
in readiness on the east side of the road ready to receive them. Shurtz and Nephi 
Johnson were to conceal the Indians in the brush and rocks till the company was 
strung out on the road to a certain point, and at the watch-word, ‘ Halt,—do your 
duty,’ each man was to cover his victim and fire. Johnson and Shurtz were to 
rally the Indians and rush upon and dispatch the women and larger children. It 
was further told the men that President Haight said that if we were faithful in 
carrying out the instructions we would all receive a celestial reward. I said I was 
willing to put up with a less reward if I could be excused. ‘How can you do this 
without shedding innocent blood?’ Here I got another lampooning for my stub- 
bornness and disobedience to the priesthood. I was told that there was not a drop 
of innocent blood in the whole company of emigrants. They also referred to the 
Gentile nations who refused the children of Israel passage through their country 
when Moses led them out of Egypt; that the Lord held that a crime against them, 
and when Israel waxed strong the Lord commanded Joshua to slay the whole 
nation, men, women, and children. Have not these people done worse than that to 
us? Have they not threatened to murder our leader and prophet, and have they 
not boasted of murdering our patriarchs and prophets, Joseph and Hiram? Now, 
talk about shedding innocent blood. They said I was a good, liberal, free-hearted 
man, but too much of this sympathy would be always in the way; that every man 
now had to show his colors; that it was not safe to have a Judas in the camp. 
Then it was proposed that every man express himself; that if there was a man who 
would not keep a close mouth, they wanted to know it then. This gave me to un- 
derstand what I might expect if I continued to oppose. Major Higbee said, 
‘Brother Lee is right. Let him take an expression of the people.’ I knew I dare 
not refuse, so I had every man speak and express himself. All said they were 
willing to carry out the counsel of their leaders; that the leaders had the spirit of 
God, and knew better what was right than they did. They then waited to know 
my feelings. I replied, ‘I have already expressed them.’ Every eye was upon me 
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as I paused; ‘but,’ said I, ‘you can do as you please. I will not oppose you any 
longer.’ ‘ Will you keepa close mouth?’ was the question. ‘I will try,’ was my 
answer. I will here say that fear of offending Brigham Young and George A. 
Smith had saved my life. I was near being blood atoned in Parowan under J. C. L. 
Smith in 1854, but of this I have spoken in my autobiography. Saturday morning 
all was ready, and every man assigned to his post of duty. During the night, or 
rather just before daylight, Johnson and Schurz ambushed their Indians, the 
better to deceive the emigrants. 


THE FLAG OF TRUCE. 


‘¢ About 11 o’clock, a.M., the troops under Major Higbee took their position 
on the road. The white flag was still kept up in the corral. Higbee called Wm. 
Bateman out of the ranks to take a flag of truce to the corral. He was met about 
half-way with another white flag from the emigrants’ camp. They had a talk. 
The emigrant was told that we had come to rescue them, if they would trust us. 
Both men with the flags returned to their respective places and reported, and were 
to meet again and bring word. Higbee called me out to go and inform them of the 
conditions, and if accepted, Dan McFarland, brother to John McFarland, lawyer, 
who acted as aide-de-camp, would bring back word, and then two wagons would be 
sent for the fire-arms, children, clothing, etc. I obeyed, and the terms proposed 
were accepted, but not without distrust. 

“‘T had as little to say as possible. In fact, my tongue refused to perform its 
office. I sat down on the ground in the corral, near where some young men were 
engaged in paying the last respects to some person who had just died of a wound. 
A large, fleshy old lady came to me twice, and talked while I sat there. She re- 
lated their troubles. She said that seven of their number were killed and forty- 
seven wounded in the first attack; that several had died since. She asked me if I 
was an Indian agent. I said, ‘In one sense I am, as the government has appointed 
me farmer to the Indians.’ I told her this to satisfy her. I heard afterwards that 
the same question was asked and answered in the same manner by McFarland, who 
had been sent by Higbee to the corral to hurry me up, for fear that the Indians 
would come back and be upon them. When all was ready Samuel MeMurdy, 
counselor to Bishop P. K. Smith (Klingen Smith), drove out on the lead on his 

‘wagon. He had the seventeen children, clothing, and the arms. Samuel Knight 
drove the other team, with five wounded men and a boy about ten years old. I 
walked behind the front wagon to direct the course, and shunned being at the head of 
the slaughter, but this I kept to myself. When we got turned fairly to the east, I 
motioned to McMurdy to steer north across the valley. I at the same time told the 
women who were next to the wagon to follow the road up to the troops, which they 
did. 

‘“‘Instead of saying to McMurdy not to drive so fast, as he swore to on my trial, 
I said to the contrary, to drive on, as my aim was to get out of sight before the 
firing commenced, which we did. 


THE MASSACRE. 


‘«'We were about half a mile ahead of the company when we heard the first 
firing. We had driven over a ridge of rolling ground and down on a low flat. 
The firing was simultaneous along the whole line. The moment the firing com- 
menced, McMurdy halted and tied his lines across the rod of his wagon-box, stepped 
down coolly with a double-barreled shot-gun, walked back to Knight’s wagon, who 
had the wounded men, and was about twenty feet in the rear. As he raised his 
piece he said, ‘ Lord, my God, receive their spirits, for it is for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake that we do this.’ He fired and killed two men. Samuel Knight 
had a muzzle-loading rifle, and he shot and killed the three men, and then struck 
the wounded boy on the head, who fell dead ina moment. I drew a five-shooter 
from my belt, which accidentally went off, cutting across McMurdy’s buckskin 
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pants in front below the crotch. McMurdy said, ‘ Brother Lee, you are excited. 
Take things cool. You was near killing me. Look where the ball cut,’ pointing . 
to the place in his pants, At this moment I heard the scream of a child. I looked 
up and saw an Indian have a little boy by the hair of his head, dragging him out 
of the hind end of a wagon with a knife in his hand, getting ready to cut his 
throat. I sprang for the Indian with my revolver in hand, and shouted at the top 
of my voice, ‘ Arick ooma cot too sooet !’ (‘Stop, you fool!’) The child was terror- 
stricken. His chin was bleeding; I supposed it was from the knife, but afterwards 
learned it was done by the wagon-box, as the Indian yanked the boy down by the 
hair of the head. 

‘‘T had no sooner rescued this child than another Indian seized a little girl by 
the hair. I rescued her. As soon as I could speak, I told the Indians that they 
must not hurt the children; that I would die before they should be hurt; that we 
would buy the children of them. Before this time the Indians had pushed up 
around the wagon in quest of blood, and dispatched the two remaining wounded 
men. In justice to my statement, I would say that if my shooter had not pre- 
maturely exploded, I would have had a hand in dispatching the five wounded. I 
had lost control of myself, and scarce knew what I was about. I saw an Indian 
pursue a little girl who was fleeing. He caught her about one hundred feet from 
the wagon, and plunged his knife through her. I said to McMurdy that he had 
better drive the children to Hamblin’s ranch, and give them some nourishment, 
while I would go down and get my horse at the camp. Passing along the road, I 
saw the dead strewn along a distance of about half a mile. Women and children 
were killed by the Indians. I saw Shurtz with the Indians, and no other white 
man with them. When I came to the men they lay about a rod apart. Here I 
came up with Higbee, Bishop Smith, and the rest of the company. As I came up 
Higbee said to me, ‘ Let us search these persons for valuables,’ and asked me to 
assist him. He gave me a hat to hold. Several men were already engaged in 


searching the bodies. I replied that I was unwell, and wanted to get upon my horse 
and go to the ranch and nurse myself. My request was granted. 


AT HAMBLIN’S RANCH. 


‘¢ Reaching Hamblin’s ranch, being heart-sick and worn out, I lay down on 
my saddle-blanket and slept, and knew but little of what passed during the night. 
About daybreak in the morning I heard the voices of Colonel Dame and Isaac C. 
Haight. I heard some very angry words pass between them, which drew my 
attention. Dame said he would have to report the destruction of the emigrant 
camp and company. Haight said,‘How? Asan Indian massacre?’ Dame said 
he did not know so well about that. This reply seemed to irritate Haight, who 
spoke quite loudly, saying, ‘ How the hell can you report it in any other way, with- 
out implicating yourself?’ At this Dame lowered his voice almost to a whisper. 
I could not understand what he said, and the conversation stopped. I got up, saw 
the children, and, among others, the boy who was pulled by the hair of his head 
out of the wagon by the Indian and saved by me. That boy I took home, and 
kept Him at home until Dr. Forney, the government agent, came to gather up the 
children and take them East. He took the boy with the others. That boy’s name 
was William Fancher. His father was captain of the train. He was taken East, 
and adopted by a man in Nebraska, named Richard Sloan. He remained several 
years, and then returned to Utah, and is now a convict in the Utah Penitentiary, 
having been convicted a year ago for the crime of highway robbery. He is now 
known by the name of ‘ Idaho Bill,’ but his true name is William Fancher. His 
little sister was also taken East, and is now the wife of a man working for the 
Union Pacific Railway Company, near Greenbrier. The boy, now a man, has yet 
got the scar on his chin caused by the cut on the wagon-box; and those who are 
curious enough to examine will find a large scar on the ball of his left foot, caused 
by a deep cut made by an ax while he was with me. 
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BURYING THE DEAD. 


““T got breakfast that morning. Then all hands returned to the scene of the 
slaughter to bury the dead. The bodies were all in a nude state. The Indians 
through the night had stripped them of every vestige of clothing. Many of the 
parties were laughing and talking as they carried the bodies to the ravine for burial. 
They were just covered over a little, but did not long remain so, for the wolves 
dug them up, and, after eating the flesh from the bones, the bones lay upon the 
ground until buried some time after by the government military officers. At the 
time of burying the bodies Dame and Haight got into another quarrel. Dame 
seemed to be terror-stricken, and again said he would have to publish it. They 
were about two paces from me. Dame spoke low, as if careful to avoid being 
heard. Haight spoke loud, and said, ‘ You know you counseled it, and ordered me 
to have them used up.’ Dame said, ‘I did not think there were so many women 
and children. I thought they were nearly all killed by the Indians.’ Haight said, 
‘It’s too late in the day for you to back water. You know you ordered and 
counseled it, and now you want to back out.’ Dame said, ‘ Have you papers for 
that?’ or ‘Show the paper for that.’ This enraged Haight to the highest pitch, and 
Dame walked off. Haight said, ‘ You throw the blame of this thing on me, and I 
will be revenged upon you, if I have to meet you in hell to get it.’ From this 
place we rode to the wagons. We found them stripped of their covers and every 
particle of clothing. Even the feather beds had been ripped open, and the con- 
tents turned out on the ground, looking for plunder. I recrossed the mountains by 
the Indian trail, taking my little Indian boy with me on my horse. 


GATHERING UP THE PROPERTY. 


‘“‘The gathering up of the property and cattle was left in charge of Bishop 
P. K. Smith. The testimony of Smith in regard to the property and the disposi- 
tion of it was very nearly correct. 


DISPATCH SENT TO BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


‘‘T must not forget to state that, after the attack, a messenger by the name of 
James Harlem was sent with a dispatch to President Brigham Young, asking his 
advice about interfering with the company, but he did not return in time. This 
I had no knowledge of until the massacre was committed. 


LEE’S REPORT TO PRESIDENT YOUNG. 


‘Some two weeks after the deed was done Isaac C. Haight sent me to report 
to Governor Young in person. I asked him why he did not send a written report. 
He replied I could tell him more satisfactorily than he could write, and would 
stand up and shoulder as much of the responsibility as I could conveniently ; that 
it would be a feather in my cap some day ; and that I would get celestial salvation ; 
but that the man who shrank from it now would go to hell. I went and did as I 
was commanded. Brigham asked me if C. Haight had written a letter to him. I 
replied, not by me; but he said he wished me to report in person. ‘All right,’ said 
Brigham; ‘ were you an eye-witness?’ ‘To the most of it,’ was my reply. Then 
I proceeded, and gave him a full history of all, except that of my opposition. 
That I left out entirely. I told him of the killing of the women and children, 
and the betraying of the company; I told him that I was opposed to it,—but I did 
not say to him to what extent I was opposed to it, only that I was opposed to 
shedding innocent blood. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘you differ from Isaac Haight; for he 
said there was not a drop of innocent blood in the whole company.’ When I was 
through, he said it was awful; that he cared nothing about the men, but the 
women and children troubled him. I said, ‘ President Young, you should either 
release men from their obligation, or sustain them when they do what they have 
entered into a most sacred obligation to do.’ He replied, ‘I will think over the 
matter and make it a subject of prayer, and you may come back in the morning 
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and see me.’ I did so. He said, ‘John, I feel first-rate. I asked the Lord if it 
was all right for that deed to be done to take away the vision of the deed from my 
mind, and the Lord did so, and I feel first-rate. It is all right. The only fear I 
have is of traitors.’ He told me never to lisp it ta any mortal being, not even to 
Brother Heber. President Young has always treated me with the friendship of a 
father since, and has sealed several women to me since, and has made my home his 
home when in that part of the Territory, until danger has threatened him. 
‘This is a true statement, according to the best of my recollection. 
“ Joun D. Lez.” 


It is not designed in this work to giveany further details than already 
described of this dark tragedy. The full extent of the horrid treach- 
ery is even now not wholly known, and every year brings to light some 
further knowledge of it. Many of the Mormons who took part in it 
did so against their wills, and nearly all have suffered the pangs of a 
remorseless conscience,—a greater punishment than man can inflict. It 
was the dark deed of Mormon history, beside which all others must 
stand clear and white as snow. The day of the massacre,—September 
15,—the day Lee said he had orders for none to escape but the children, 
was the very day of the issue of the proclamation of martial law by 
Young. The orders were given by him in the hope that such a deed 
would strike terror into the hearts of the approaching army, and the 
Gentiles at home and abroad. But when it became known, it had the 
effect of firing the hearts of every officer and soldier, and woe to the 
Mormon people then, had the dogs of war been loosed to do their ter- 
rible work. There is now a considerable and well-founded doubt as to 
the exact date of the massacre, it being held by some to have occurred 
one week earlier than the day reported, and as there are no Gentiles left 
to tell the story, the matter will probably be never actually settled. 
Brigham Young has always pleaded that he was ignorant of the plan 
of the massacre till two days before it occurred. “He then sent a mes- 
senger with orders countermanding it, well knowing that it would take 
the messenger two full days to reach the vicinity, and the deed would 
be over. The participants of the murder were never punished by the 
Mormon authorities, but, on the contrary, they were all highly rewarded 
by Brigham Young. 

After a lapse of thirty years, during which Mormonism has thrived 
and prospered, and Saints have committed murders and outrages with- 
out number, every good citizen of the United States cannot but wish 
that it is the greatest pity in the history of the republic that the army 
of Utah could not have been for a few weeks like the Roman legions 
of old acting in obedience to the Roman Senate, and gone to punish 
the refractory subjects of the empire. There would have been no Mor- 
mons from that time on. 

W. R. Hamivton, M. §., 
Tieutenant U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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GENERAL ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON. 


THE people of the South remember with feelings of great pride and 
kindness Albert Sidney Johnston, who is considered one of the greatest 
leaders they had during the Rebellion. General Johnston was born in 
Kentucky, and was a man of much firmness of character, combined 
with strong passions. He gave the impression of one who had an 
immense deal of reserved force, which he could use when occasion de- 
manded it. He walked with a slight limp, caused by a wound which 
he received in a duel at the hands of General Felix Huston, during 
the Texan Revolution. 

After a somewhat varied experience he was appointed colonel of 
the Second Regiment of Cavalry, March 3, 1855, when he was fifty- 
two years of age, and made an excellent head of a regiment, being just 
in all his dealings, easily approached, and gentle in his intercourse with 
officers and men. There was that about him which precluded famil- 
iarity, but at the same time he seemed the embodiment of honor and 
high-toned sentiment. No one ever presumed to be familiar with him. 
He was very proud of his regiment, as he had reason to be, and had 
the good will of all of the officers and men. In his relations with his 
officers he was affable, yet firm, and all believed him capable of great 
things. 

While quite young he had for a brief period been Secretary of War 
of the republic of Texas, having served in the army of Texas as a 
volunteer, and as commander-in-chief of the dissolving forces after the 
battle of San Jacinto. He seems to have incurred the ill-feeling of 
President Sam Houston, and all who were acquainted with that in- 
dividual know he was capable of being very sarcastic. He particularly 
disliked Johnston because he signed his name A. Sidney Johnston, and 
coupled it offensively with that of J. Pinckney Henderson, a prominent 
man in the “ Lone Star State.” 

In the Mexican War, Johnston was considered a good soldier, and 
commanded a regiment of Texas riflemen. After the term of service 
of his men expired, he was retained for some time as inspector-general 
in General Taylor’s army. Johnston had a finely-shaped head, and 
Horace Greeley, in his “ Recollections of a Busy Life,” speaks of him 
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as “a grave, deep, able man, with a head scarcely inferior to Daniel 
Webster’s.” : 

I first met Colonel Johnston in the summer of 1855 at Jefferson 
Barracks, and was struck with his massive frame and impressive 
manner. He seemed to me one of the most powerful men I had ever 
seen. His form was large, his height six feet and an inch, and he had 
a large lower jaw, indicative of uncommon decision. This jaw, to- 
gether with his deep-set eyes and overhanging eyebrows, gave his face 
a peculiar appearance, and was stern to the last degree, except when lit 
up with a kindly smile. He never seemed to know how to unbend, 
though his was as gentle a nature as was ever formed. He had no 
vicious habits, and was temperate in all things. Like most great 
natures, his tastes were as simple as those of a child, and he needed 
but little to make him contented and happy. Though I met him fre- 
quently, I cannot remember ever having seen him ruffled at anything. 
His mind seemed to look in upon itself, giving him great repose of 
manner, and enabling him to form his judgment calmly and consider- 
ately. The freaks of his younger officers gave him no uneasiness, as 
he knew the good would eventually be sifted out from the bad, and 
what was left would be valuable. But in truth he had no very bad 
ones, their faults, if any, being a superabundance of life and a desire 
for incessant action. 

I recollect starting out on my first scout after Indians from Fort 
Mason, Texas, in March, 1856. The colonel told me to take twenty 
men of my company and go over to the Guadalupe River and try and 
find some Indians who had been committing depredations on the 
Cibolo, where they had, on the 27th of February, 1856, robbed the 
house of a Mr. Hill, killed a man named Robinson and a negro boy, 
and carried away with them several horses and mules, some papers of 
great importance, and a draft for one thousand pounds sterling. He 
said that they would retreat up the Guadalupe, and that I stood a 
chance of intercepting them by going down that stream. He gave me 
some excellent advice, which I was only too glad to follow, as to the 
way I should march, the precautions to be taken to guard against sur- 
prise, and so forth. As I was inexperienced, I listened to what he had 
to say attentively and carried out his instructions to the letter, and the 
result was that I found the camp of the savages on the Guadalupe, at- 
tacked the Indians, who proved to be Lipans, and recaptured all of the 
property, including the draft for a thousand pounds sterling. Of course 
I was pleased with the result, and some time afterwards, when Colonel 
Johnston took command of the Department of Texas, he issued a com- 
plimentary order thanking me and my men for what we had done on 
this occasion. He was also well satisfied with the result of the scout, 
and his regiment soon afterwards administered some telling blows to 
the savages. 
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Somewhere in the 730s, while Johnston, then a lieutenant, was 
stationed at Jefferson Barracks, Jefferson Davis, also a lieutenant, was 
stationed there. On account of some detail which was made by Johns- 
ton, Davis became very angry, and challenged him ; the challenge was 
accepted, and it was only through the mediations of Lieutenant Edmund 
B. Alexander that a duel was prevented between them. Dueling was 
quite common in those days, and Lieutenant Charles O. May, of Ver- 
mont, a promising young officer, was killed in one on the 19th day of 
January, 1830. Both Johnston and himself belonged to the Sixth 
United States Infantry. It was at that time considered essential to a 
man’s standing in the army that he should be quick to resent an insult, 
and ready to respond when called upon to face an adversary in the field. 

I think Johnston had taught himself to believe that secession was 
right, and have no doubt he entered into the movement with his whole 
heart and soul, and with no misgivings as to the result. He believed, 
as many Southern men did at that time, that there would be no trouble 
about disunion, and that the North could be put down without any 
great difficulty. They did not know the intense Union feeling that 
pervaded the North, and that there were plenty of Union men who 
would rather the nation should cease to exist than that there should be 
permanent disunion. 

Colonel Johnston always stood well in Texas, which was the State 
of his adoption, and he certainly had many friends within her limits. 
His mind had great grasp and power, and he was able to express him- 
self well on all subjects on paper, though he was not much of a speaker. 
He was a fluent and an able writer, and his writings will bear close criti- 
cism. He never murmured, and it was a real pleasure to hear him 
talk at the camp-fire at night. His sayings were worth treasuring up, 
and it is a pity now that they are buried in the same tomb with his 
splendid form. When mounted on his gray horse he was a fine picture, 
and appeared the embodiment of dignity and strength. 

He said that the lot of an officer should not be made too easy, 
nor ought he to have too much pay, for, said he, “should he get too 
far ahead on his pay he would be unwilling to go where ordered, and 
would resign when hardships stared him in the face, Besides this he 
ought not to have too many luxuries, as they detracted from his use- 
fulness. Severe labor was good for him, and caused the weak and 
useless ones to fall by the wayside.” 

I believe Colonel Johnston felt that there was greatness in store for 
him,—in fact, knew it,—although at that time no one could foresee what 
was going to happen, or what a prominent part he was to play in the 
great acts of the Civil War. He had no fear, and saw the days approach 
without flinching and without bluster. It was impossible for Sidney 
Johnston to bluster or be fussy about anything. 

At an entertainment given to the officers of his regiment while on 
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the march, Colonel Johnston acquitted himself very well, and made 
quite a speech, although not seeming as ready with his tongue as his 
pen, as has already been noticed. In return for a toast given to the 
officers of his regiment by the host he gave: “ Hospitality—the off- 
spring of noble sentiments,” which has appeared to me about as neatly 
turned as could be done. He was very apt in this way, and could hit 
a thing while it was flying as readily as any one I have ever met. His 
grand, grave air gave an impressiveness to everything he did and said, 
and all of his officers were on the watch for the words of wisdom and 
experience that fell from his lips. Colonel Johnston had had a great 
deal of experience in one way and another, and his words were words 
of wisdom worth treasuring up. He was never self-opinionated, how- 
ever, his ideas seeming to flow along and make themselves known as 
easily as water runs along a brook, and were equally as bright and 
sparkling. There was no effort about this, which may have been what 
gave it its chief charm. I do not think that I ever saw him manifest 
any anger, though in several instances he seemed very stern, and almost 
as rigid as if made of iron. He was very kind and considerate to the 
soldiers under his command, and never harsh to them in any way that 
I know of. 

While on the march to Texas we experienced a terrible “ Norther,” 
or North wind, peculiar to the State of Texas and the Indian Territory, 
in which we suffered a good deal and many of our animals died. We 
were in what is known as the Upper Cross-Timbers, and had enough 
wood, though it was exceedingly difficult to keep up fires, the wind 
blowing so fiercely as to carry away wood, fire, ashes, and coals at one 
and the same time. The air was blue and so surcharged with electricity 
that the hair on the manes and tails of the horses stood straight out. 
Several horses succumbed, and some of the men died from its effects, 
and it was believed at the time to be one of the most severe Northers 
ever known in Texas. Colonel Johnston through it all was cheerful 
and pleasant, and did what was in his power to make it easier for the 
men and animals. The draft mules especially felt the effects of the 
chilly blast, and several were chilled to death. They were pinched 
and drawn up in a remarkable degree, and did their best to shield 
themselves behind the baggage-wagons, but it was of no use, and they 
sank then and there. With a plentiful supply of black oak, of the 
scrub variety, and mesquite wood, it did seem strange that we could 
not keep warm; but such was the fact, and the cold appeared to pene- 
trate through all the bedclothes obtainable at the time, and old soldiers 
lost their faith in woolen blankets. On the 28th of January, 1856, 
one hundred and eighteen cattle belonging to a government train froze 
to death. 

In those days, between 1855 and 1861, the Indians were common 
enough in Texas, and their bloody crimes occurred thick and fast. 
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The Comanches raided from the north far down into Mexico, and 
kept the watering-places along the El Paso road pretty well stirred up. 
There was a good deal of fighting in order to make them let go their 
hold, but eventually they were removed to the Indian Territory. 
Colonel Johnston had the impression that he could do much towards 
ending the Indian wars with his regiment, and it is fair to say that he 
did a good deal in that direction. He was always willing to work, and 
his officers and men seconded him well. The old dragoon regiments 
(now First and Second Cavalry) and the mounted riflemen (now the 
Third Cavalry) had earned a great deal of glory in the Mexican War. 
The new First and Second Regiments of Cavalry (now Fourth and Fifth), 
which were formed in 1855, on the other hand, had to make reputa- 
tions for themselves, and truth compels me to say that they made repu- 
tations second to none which have ever been in the service of the re- 
public. All of the officers and men felt interested, and did what lay 
in their power towards building up a good name for their regiments. 
Early and late they were on the war-path, and soon there was a meas- 
urable degree of security in passing along the main roads of the far 
West. 

General Johnston would have made a good deal of a statesman 
had he received the proper training. His mind was quick to grasp a 
subject, and his opinions on’ most matters were sound and enlightened. 
He had been educated in the Calhoun school of politics, and his convic- 
tions were deep and conscientious in that direction. When called to the 
command in Utah during the Mormon difficulties, he had a full un- 
derstanding of the situation, and asked no favors from those people, 
although greatly deficient in some of his supplies, especially salt. .He 
had no hesitation abont sending into New Mexico in the dead of the 
winter of 1857-58 for the articles needed, and showed the Mormons 
how readily he could get on without their assistance. Nothing daunted 
him, and when the Mormons sent him a present of salt for his own 
use he immediately returned it to them, although there was not a pound 
in his command, remarking at the same time that “he had not come 
there to be conciliated or bribed by them in any way whatever.” He 
was determined that they should obey the laws and take no advantage 
of their having been in possession for years before. He acquitted him- 
self to the satisfaction of the authorities, and was the only officer bre- 
vetted during the Utah expedition. He was made a brevet brigadier- 
general November 18, 1857, for “meritorious conduct and ability, 
zeal, energy, and prudence displayed by him in command of the army 
in Utah.” 

While Sidney Johnston was a paymaster, a colored man in whom 
he had every confidence took a considerable sum of money belonging 
to the government. At first he could not believe that a man whom he 
had treated so well would be guilty of such ingratitude; but the proofs 
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were too plain, and the man was punished. Johnston, without a com- 
plaint, made the sum lost good to the government, and did not ask to 
be reimbursed in any way. He even declined to allude to it. Though — 
he was a man without. much means, he was the soul of honor, and 
"preferred losing the amount himself to making any complaint in 
regard to it. 

As a planter I do not think he was remarkably successful ; he was 
a born soldier and leader of men, and did much better in that way 
than as a tiller’of the soil. His keen observation, however, enabled 
him to get along creditably; but planting was not to his taste. He 
owned a good plantation at China Grove, Brazoria County, Texas, 
with fair buildings and outhouses, and when not in the service of the 
republic of Texas or of the United States he had resided at this place ; 
but it was not especially pleasant to him, as he cared for more stirring 
events, and wished to be surrounded by men and scenes of activity. 

In the Black Hawk War, Johnston, then a lieutenant, served on 
the staff of Governor Reynolds, of Illinois, with the rank of colonel. 
This increased rank was given him to enable him to deal better with 
the Illinois volunteers, who did not at all times get along smoothly 
with the regulars. He, however, seems to have had no difficulty, and 
went through all the trying scenes with credit to himself and satisfac- 
tion to his superior officers. He understood the Indian character well, 
having served among them for several years, and, while not admiring: 
the red men especially, was always ready to do them justice. 

General Johnston fell at Shiloh while leading on his troops in that 
terrible battle. 

ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. 


Vou. IV. N.S.—No. 5. 
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GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 


(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 


IV.—NAPOLEON. (Parr IV.) 


NapoLeon—he had traveled in disguise through Poland and Ger- 
many—returned to Paris as 1812 was closing. On his arrival he 
had proofs, not to be mistaken, of the increase of the adverse opinion 
of France, and of the real instability of the Imperial throne. An 
obscure Republican officer had conspired against him; and, though 
the conspiracy had been nipped in the bud, the capital had heard of the 
crime with indifference; and, most significantly, no one seemed to 
_ think that the infant King of Rome—his ill-fated son, the Astyanax 

of the fallen House of Bonaparte, as he was called by the captive of 
St. Helena—would succeed to the heritage of the French empire. 
Napoleon, after reproving his still servile ministers, and the silent and 
docile bodies of the state, addressed himself to redeem the pledge he 
had given his lieutenants when he left Smorgoni; he exerted himself 
with even more than characteristic energy—“I am now general, not 
emperor,” is a phrase in his letters—to repair the tremendous disaster 
which had befallen his arms; and he was seconded with real zeal by a 
nation which, though the revolutionary fervor had ceased, and it 
feared and disliked the Imperial rule, has often done wonders in an 
effort to retain the military supremacy which is its great ambition. 
The Emperor, who had called out the conscription of 1813, ventured 
to anticipate and call out the conscription of 1814; immense bodies 
of National Guards were enrolled, and invited to serve; the depots of 
the empire were emptied, to furnish every trained soldier who could 
bear arms; matériel of war was found in abundance in the arsenals of 
France to replace what had been lost; and veterans of the past and 
officers from Spain were forthcoming in hundreds to prepare the new 
levies. The genius of Napoleon and the ardor of France were success- 
ful to an extent that appears astonishing; half a million of armed 
men were on foot by the early spring of 1813; gifts of horses, and 
purchases on an immense scale, had in some measure replaced the de- 
struction of the cavalry which had disappeared in the retreat; and 
though these masses could scarcely be called an army, they were being 
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skillfully drilled and organized, and they had the national aptitude to 
become quickly soldiers. Napoleon had calculated that, by the coming 
summer, he would be able to take the field at the head of two hundred 
and fifty thousand men, with armies of reserve on the Rhine and the 
Elbe; and he had boasted that with these forces, and the troops that had 
come back from Russia, he would conquer the Czar and keep Germany 
down. Events, however, had completely changed since he had aban- 
doned the wreck of the Grand Army. When he set off from Smor- 
goni, Macdonald on the left and the Prussian contingent were almost 
intact; Schwarzenberg, on the far right, had a considerable force ; 
though the army from Moscow was almost destroyed, a great part of 
the second line of the Grand Army, assembled in 1812, was cantoned 
between the Elbe and the Vistula; and Napoleon’s previsions, there- 
fore, were not illusory. But since his return to France, the Prussian 
corps, and its chief, had ostentatiously revolted and joined the enemy ; 
Macdonald, hard pressed and deserted, had escaped with difficulty 
through a host of enemies, and attained the Vistula; Schwarzenberg, 
with his Austrians, had marched into Galicia, and evidently was wait- 
ing on the policy of his court; the army that had left the Beresina 
had, we have seen, perished, and down-trodden Prussia had suddenly 
flamed out in a tremendous explosion of national passion, which was 
rapidly making itself felt through Germany, prepared for years for a 
patriotic outbreak. Murat, left in command of the French army, 
proved utterly unable to confront misfortune ; he fled to his treasured 
kingdom of Naples; and the conduct of operations was given to Eu- 
gene Beauharnais, devoted to the Emperor, but not a great chief. 
Eugene, collecting the fragments of Macdonald’s corps and the survi- 
vors of the troops who had entered Russia, had endeavored to make a 
stand on the Vistula; but the approach of the Russians and Prussians, 
and the rising of Prussia, compelled him ere long to fall back; and he 
ultimately retreated tothe line of the Elbe, bringing along with him 
the greater part of what had been the second line of the army of 1812. 
He was in positions on the Elbe, in the first days of March, at the 
head of perhaps forty-five thousand men; about forty thousand were 
in march from the Oder ; and these, apart from a few thousands more 
sent to strengthen the garrisons in the Prussian fortresses, were the 
whole forces that could be brought together out of the enormous mass 
of six hundred thousand soldiers arrayed, the year before, to invade 
Russia! Yet Eugene had conducted the retreat ably; and this was 
admitted, at the time, by the sternest of censors. 

These disasters frustrated Napoleon’s projects, and accelerated his 
appearance in the field. He endeavored to arrange the dispute with 
Rome, acquiring influence again in Imperial France ; issued a paper 
money to sustain the finances, too like the assignats of 1791-93; the 
treasury was in a critical state; and he was at Mayence in the middle 
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of April, having summoned the Princes of the Confederation of the 
Rhine to arm and put down the great Teutonic rising, described by 
him as a mere “ Jacobin movement.” His troops had been for some 
time in motion, and were probably one hundred and twenty thousand 
strong on the Rhine; and he hoped that with these and the army of 
Eugene he would surprise and overpower his enemies, who had incau- 
tiously exposed themselves to his terrible strokes, I shall say a word 
hereafter on the reorganization of the Prussian army, after the ruin of 
Jena, and of the great consequences which flowed from it; but the 
suddenness of events had taken the nation by surprise; it had not had 
time to put forth its strength ; and, for the present, the Prussian forces 
in the field were not more than fifty or sixty thousand soldiers, The 
Russians had a much larger army, but their chiefs were obliged to 
leave detachments behind ; and when they joined hands with their new 
allies, in march from the Vistula to the Oder, the collected forces were 
probably not more than one hundred and thirty or one hundred and 
forty thousand strong. ; 
In this position of affairs, against the advice of Kutusoff,—the 
warrior died a few weeks afterwards,—the Czar, dazzled by an immense 
triumph, and yielding to the prayers of the Prussian commanders,— 
Bliicher was the most pressing and bold of these,—was persuaded to 
advance into the heart of Germany, in order to turn to account the. 
national rising, and to sweep into it the Confederation of the Rhine ; 
and the allied armies had approached the Elbe, about one hundred 
thousand men in the first line, disseminated, too, in divided masses. 
This was the repetition of the faulty strategy which had led to Jena 
and all that followed ; and though times had changed, and Napoleon 
had suffered disasters beyond example in war, the movement was 
wrong from a military point of view, for it placed the Allies, thrown 
much too forward, and comparatively weak, in a situation of peril. 
Soon after the Emperor had reached Mayence, his enemy had mastered 
the line of the Elbe: York, the Prussian chief, who had been the first 
to revolt, and Wittgenstein threatening the great place of Mayence, at 
the head of about thirty-five thousand men, Wintzingerode, a Russian, 
and fiery Bliicher holding the river round Dresden with perhaps fifty 
thousand, and Milaradovitch, with about fifteen thousand, advancing 
along the edge of Bohemia, to encourage Austria in a policy hostile to 
France. This disposition of the allied forces gave Napoleon an oppor- 
tunity to strike; he drew Eugene towards him with admirable skill 
from the Elbe, behind the Saale, as a screen; he broke up from May- 
ence with about one hundred thousand men, and he made for the 
Saale, through the scenes of Jena; his purpose being to join Eugene, 
and at the head of their united forces, one hundred and forty thousand 
strong at least, to surprise and assail the divided enemy, to cut him off 
from the Elbe and Dresden, and to force him against the Bohemian 
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ranges, where it would be difficult to avoid destruction. ‘The Emperor 
and the Prince effected their junction, between Merseburg and Naum- . 
burg, on the 30th of April; the young levies of France and the war- 
worn troops of 1812 met with sympathetic pride; and the Grand 
Army, given the name again, marched across the Elster into the great 
plains of Leipsic, in order to carry out a strategic project as brilliant 
as any of its renowned author’s. The troops of Jena and Austerlitz 
were, however, gone; the movement of the army was extremely slow ; 
the want of sufficient cavalry was severely felt; and Napoleon was 
compelled to advance cautiously, for the enemy was known to be at 
hand, and reconnoitring was difficult. A skirmish, in which Bessiéres 
perished, gave the Emperor a warning he did not despise; and he 
moved into the open tract between Lutzen and Leipsic, combining his 
corps with such skill that each could easily and quickly support the 
other. Meanwhile, however, the main part of the allied forces had 
drawn together, and at the suggestion of Diebitch, a real future chief, 
and at the entreaty of Bliicher, passionate to fight, it was resolved to 
assail the Emperor in the vast and unprotected plain, where the Rus- 
sian and Prussian cavalry would have an immense advantage, though 
Milaradovitch was many leagues distant. 

On the 2d of May, Eugene had attained Leipsic, and was attacking 
the town with an advanced guard, when the hostile army, about seventy 
thousand strong, fell furiously on the French centre, holding, under the 
command of Ney, a cluster of villages, but otherwise exposed in the 
great tract around them. The young French soldiers, fired by the 
heroism of their chief, made a gallant resistance for some time; but 
strength and practiced valor gradually prevailed ; there was nothing to 
oppose to the allied squadrons, and the centre of Napoleon was all but 
broken, when the precautions he had so carefully taken enabled him 
to restore the uncertain battle. The corps of Marmont, of Oudinot, 
of Bertrand, so placed as to come into line quickly, re-enforced by de- 
grees the divisions of Ney ; the Emperor was soon on the scene with 
the Guard ; and a converging line of fire began to envelop the enemy, 
greatly overmatched in numbers, and carried destruction into his dimin- 
ishing ranks. A desperate effort, however, made by Bliicher, nearly 
pierced through the French centre once more; and it required the dis- 
cipline and power of the invincible Guard—still largely composed of 
trained soldiers—to win for Napoleon a doubtful victory. The Allies 
left the field in unbroken array ; few prisoners or guns were taken by 
the French; and owing to the feebleness of their levies, and the want 
of horsemen, anything like effective pursuit was impossible. 

Liitzen, like Eylau, was a fruitless battle, and must have sug- 
gested painful thoughts to Napoleon. His strategy had been after his 
wonted fashion ; the Allies had made a distinct mistake in fighting 
without Milaradovitch; the French army had been largely superior in 
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numbers, and yet it had narrowly escaped defeat. The young soldiers 
no doubt, had shown brilliant courage, but they had recoiled before 
their veteran foes; the Emperor had been saved only by his wise 
caution; the enemy had successfully effected his retreat, and from their 
weakness in horse the French had accomplished little. The great 
object Napoleon had had in view, forcing the Allies into the Bohemian 
hills in complete ruin, had not been attained ; and operations which, 
with the Old Grand Army, would probably have led to a second Jena, 
had proved to a great extent abortive. He had, however, restored the 
glory of his arms, and he entered Dresden in a few days in triumph. 
He soon compelled the old King of Saxony, wavering in his faith, like 
all the Allies, to furnish him with a large contingent; and his other 
vassals among the German princes sent troops at his imperious com- 
mand, ready to abandon him at the first change of fortune. He set off 
from Dresden in the middle of May, confident that the enemy had at 
last fallen into his hands. The Russians and Prussians, after Liitzen, 
had recrossed the Elbe and marched into Saxony, and they had been 
directed to the verge of Bohemia, in the hope of winning Austria to 
their cause. That power, always tenacious, but always wary, was still 
an ostensible ally of France, and was bound to Napoleon through the 
young Empress, but it had long been playing a double game ; it had 
dealt with the Czar in 1812; it had winked at Schwarzenberg’s evi- 
dent neglect to cover the Grand Army during the retreat; it was not 
heedless of German opinion ; and, under the direction of the sagacious 
Metternich, it was seeking to turn the situation to its own advantage. 
It had offered council to all the belligerents, had gradually taken the 
attitude of a powerful arbiter, and had quietly begun to prepare arma- 
ments; but though sympathy and instinct drew it towards the Allies, 
it feared the Emperor’s power, and it was still neutral. The Allies, 
however, thought they could gain Austria, especially as Napoleon had 
charged her with bad faith, and, sacrificing military ends to politics, 
they had placed their armies in positions round Bautzen, at a short 
distance from the Bohemian frontier. The operations that followed 
were on a theatre made memorable in the Seven Years’ War, not far 
from the famous field of Hochkirch, where Daun had surprised and 
defeated Frederick. 

Fancy may picture the shade of the old Austrian chief directing 
the conduct of the Allies; they had intrenched themselves within two 
defensive lines, covered by the Spree, and a stream behind; and in 
these positions, with little power of movement, they had resolved to 
await the shock of Napoleon. That great warrior, on the other hand, 
had imitated Frederick to this extent ; he would attack the enemy in 
front, and reach his flank, but the turning was to be a strategic move- 
ment, carried out far off, and perfectly safe, not a tactical stroke on the 
field and hazardous. The battles that followed are full of interest, 
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and should be carefully studied by a thinker on war. The Emperor 
attacked on the 20th of May; he perceived with his wonted insight — 
that the force of the enemies was too large on their- left ; so, neglecting 
the Tronsberg heights, which they had held with this wing, he directed 
his main effort against their centre and right, placed along the marshy 
ground that surrounded the Spree. The resistance was prolonged and 
vigorous; but passive defense had often failed before, and was certain 
to fail under the strokes of Napoleon, and the first position was at last 
forced, the French being greatly superior in numbers, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty thousand to one hundred and ten thousand men. 
The Emperor renewed the attack next day, but meanwhile he had taken 
care to mature an operation promising decisive success. Ney had been 
ordered to march on Wiirchen and Hochkirch at the head of about 
fifty thousand men, making a long circuit far to the left, and when the 
enemy had yielded to the attack in front, he was to close in on his line 
of retreat, and to place him in the position of Mélas. The second 
line of defense was also carried, and when the Emperor beheld his 
foes falling back, he looked eagerly in the direction where his trusted 
lieutenant was to be on the spot, to make his triumph complete. Ney, 
however, whether it was because his young troops had been slow in 
their movement, or, more probably, because he had lost something of 
the perfect confidence of unbroken success, had hesitated when far 
from the main army, and never attained the points of Wiirchen and 
Hochkirch ; Bliicher confronted him with heroic energy, the defeated 
army found an avenue of escape, and it effected its retreat, though 
with heavy loss. The indignation of Napoleon may be conceived ; he 
had a right to find a Marengo at Bautzen, and yet, master as he was, he 
had once more been baffled. “ What a butchery for nothing!” was his 
angry remark when he found that the enemy had escaped from the toils. 
Napoleon was all himself at Bautzen; his strategy and tactics were 
alike perfect; and the manceuvres which ought to have destroyed his 
enemies, prove his immense superiority to Frederick in the field, when 
following, partly, Frederick’s methods. The Allies were completely 
defeated, and fell back ; the Grand Army advanced to the Oder; and 
once more the Emperor beheld the vision of the Continent prostrate 
under his eagles. Yet the Prussians and Russians had not been 
crushed ; Napoleon had learned, by hard experience, how inefficient his 
army was, especially in the essential force of cavalry; and, confident 
in himself and the magic of his sword, he accepted the famous armis- 
tice of Poischwitz, with the object, as he avowed afterwards, of organ- 
izing and training his immature levies, of increasing them, above all, 
in horses, and of making them capable of great offensive movements. 
This truce has been called the greatest mistake of his life; and history 
fully confirms the judgment. The Allies, though baffled, had not 
been broken; the Czar, eager to become a second lord of the Conti- 
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nent, had engaged the strength of his realms in the war; and Prussia, 
placing herself at the head of Germany, was proving what her armed 
might had become, and gave reliance and weight to the great rising 
now in full force from the Rhine to the Oder. 

The military power of that martial state had become transformed 
since the day of Jena, and was now capable of immense development. 
The army had been reorganized in all its parts; the officers, no longer 
a mere noble caste, comprised men of all classes fit to do their duty ; 
and the soldiery, fired with intense patriotism, were burning to avenge 
and restore the nation. The most remarkable change which had taken 
place, however, was in the effective force and the character of this 
fierce array of warriors. Napoleon had restricted the numbers of the 
Prussian army ; but his craft and oppression had not attained his ends; 
the contingent under arms was not large; but the conscription had 
been applied to Prussia; thousands of youths had yearly passed 
through the ranks, and had learned the elementary work of soldiers ; 
and the army was. now capable of being enlarged to two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty thousand men, especially under a strong 
popular impulse. Scharnhorst had, in fact, outwitted the Emperor; 
the foundations had been laid ‘of the great system of which we have 
witnessed the results in war in this age; and in the summer of 1813 
Prussia was able to place fully two hundred thousand men in line for 
the approaching combat. Meanwhile, immense bodies of troops had 
been marched from the Niemen to take part in the struggle in Ger- 
many ; and it was calculated that, should Austria join the Allies, nine 
hundred thousand men would appear in the field to engage with 
Napoleon in a mortal struggle. The forces available for the imperiled 
Emperor were hopelessly inferior to these enormous masses. France 
could yield no further supplies of troops ; and even reckoning the con- 
tingents of the Confederation of the Rhine, notoriously disaffected and 
eager to desert, six hundred thousand men formed the extreme limit of 
the soldiers capable of joining the Grand Army, and two hundred 
thousand of these, at least, were of scarcely any use. The armistice, 
therefore, was a capital error; yet Napoleon maintained his attitude of 
pride ; he employed the breathing time he had chosen for this end, in 
drilling and improving his young levies, in purchasing horses in vast 
quantities, in making, in a word, the Grand Army an instrument 
fitting to answer his purpose; and considering its state and its imper- 
fect structure, it is astonishing what was accomplished by his untiring 
energy, by the practiced skill of high and subordinate officers, and by 
the willingness and intelligence of the French soldiery. His capacity 
and genius shone out splendidly, though his health showed occasional 
signs of weakness; and he gradually matured a gigantic design of 
contending for empire in the plains of Saxony, to which he trusted 
for ultimate success. 
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The theatre of war bore a kind of resemblance to that in which he 
had triumphed in 1796-97; the Bohemian hills were like those of the - 
Tyrol; the Elbe, like the Adige, was a great river barrier; and the 
Emperor, in his own words, “took again to the trade” of the warrior 
who had struck down the Hapsburgs, with a relatively small force, on 
the verge of Italy. Napoleon took possession of the whole course of 
the Elbe from the Erzgebirge to its mouths at Hamburg; he secured 
the passages at every point in order to have full freedom of action ; he 
placed the bulk of his forces around Dresden, with detachments, how- 
ever, along the stream; he threw secondary armies out to the Oder, 
while he kept his communications with the Rhine well guarded ; and, 
at the head of from three hundred to three hundred and fifty 
thousand men, he made ready to defy his enemies, whatever their 
strength, on this vast field of manceuvre. His letters breathe nothing 
but stern confidence ; he felt convinced that he could defeat the Allies ; 
and his assurance was such that, playing for his old domination, he left 
thousands of troops shut up in the fortresses of the Oder and Vistula. 

By this time it had become apparent that Austria would be of im- 
mense weight should she place her sword into either scale; and the 
Allies and Napoleon during the truce endeavored to win her over and 
to obtain her support. Her inclinations had been never doubtful ; she 
had favored Russia and Prussia all through. Napoleon, too, had 
insulted her by bribes and threats, and had almost outraged Metternich 
in a fit of passion; but she refused for many weeks to make up her 
mind ; and it was only the success of Wellington in Spain, and espe- 
cially the great day of Vitoria, that at last determined her halting pur- 
pose. On the 10th of August, 1813, she declared war againt France 
once more ; two hundred and fifty thousand men, who had been assem- 
bled in Bohemia, joined the allied standards; and Napoleon, with ruin 
impending in Spain, with France even now on the point of exhaustion, 
and with auxiliaries, for the most part, worse than useless, was left to 
confront the power of Europe. 

The forces on the theatre of war in Saxony were about five hun- 
dred thousand to three hundred thousand men,—fifty thousand French 
were between the Rhine and the Lower Elbe,—and the disproportion 
of numbers against the Emperor was less than it had been against the 
youthful Bonaparte. But the situation, even in pure strategy, was less 
favorable to Napoleon than it had been in 1796: and other circum- 
stances increased the chances against him. The long line of the Elbe 
was more difficult to hold than the short and scarcely passable line of 
the Adige; the secondary armies that reached the Oder were far more 
exposed, and less easy to call in, than the detachments of Masséna and 
Vaubois; the retreat of the French army was better assured in 1796 
than in 1818, and all this gave the Allies advantages, and subjected the 
Emperor to real dangers, which scarcely existed in the earlier contest. 
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The allied armies, it should be added, were different troops from 
those of Alvinzi and Wirmser; the young levies of 1813 were not 
the fierce Republicans of 1796 ; and here again the scale turned against 
Napoleon. He maintained, however, his unbending attitude; and the 
plan of operations formed by the Allies, if well designed, proves how 
he was still dreaded. Their general purpose was to attack and weaken 
his lieutenants, in their distant positions; to avoid a great battle with 
their terrible foe, but to wear out his strength in repeated marches; 
and then, and only then, to risk an encounter, when their superiority 
of force would make success certain. This strategy, if timid, had real 
merits ; and it shows how, in most respects, the condition of affairs was 
different from what it had been in the campaign of Italy. As was his 
wont, Napoleon took the initiative; he set off from Dresden, in the 
middle of August, to attack Bliicher, already seen to be by far his most 
resolute enemy, and he had soon driven him back to the Katzbach, for 
the Prussian chief, as had been agreed on, retreated, when made aware 
of his presence. Meanwhile, Schwarzenberg, with the chief part of 
the Austrian army, had issued through the Bohemian passes, and, 
gathering Russians and Prussians on the way, had advanced against 
Dresden in the Emperor’s absence; and St. Cyr, who had been left to 
defend the city, announced that he had no means to resist an enemy 
apparently two hundred thousand strong. Napoleon returned, to make 
head against the approaching foes; he hesitated whether he would 
attack Schwarzenberg, and fall on his rear, as he had attacked Wiirm- 
ser in the defiles of the Brenta; but time and distance made the 
attempt hazardous ; and he marched with one hundred thousand men 
to the relief of Dresden. A terrible battle was fought on the 26th and 
27th of August; the Allies were greatly superior in numbers, perhaps 
one hundred and ninety thousand to one hundred and forty thousand 
men ; but Napoleon had his genius, and the advantage of the ground ; 
he rested his weakened centre on the defenses of the place, and assailed 
Schwarzenberg with both his wings in great force; and he gained a 
complete and splendid victory, remarkable for the death of Moreau in 
an Austrian camp. The Emperor’s fortunes seemed restored, when a 
sudden disaster befell his arms. Before he reached Dresden he had 
sent off a lieutenant, Vandamme, to menace Schwarzenberg on his 
march, near Pirna; and as the allied army had been utterly beaten, 
and was retreating in disorder through the Bohemian hills, he ordered 
Vandamme to push forward boldly, and to close in force on the enemy’s 
rear, intending to second the movement himself. The events that fol- 
lowed are still obscure; Vandamme seized Culm and the Austrian 
slope of the range; but Mortier and St. Cyr perhaps did not support 
their colleague; Napoleon,’ owing to illness, or to some unknown 

1 Napoleon was certainly unwell; poison has been suspected; but probably he 
was again showing signs of disease. 
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cause, did not advance with the Imperial Guard; and Vandamme was 
left almost wholly isolated. In this position he was assailed by the | 
defeated army ; he was overwhelmed by superior numbers; a Prussian 
' detachment hemmed him in, and, instead of breaking up a routed 
enemy, he was compelled to surrender and lay down his arms. Thirty 
thousand men were thus lost to the Emperor; it had become evident 
that, in the present war, the events of Auerstadt would not happen 
again ; the apparition of a hostile force on the rear of his foes would 
no longer make them disperse and succumb. 

Culm effaced Dresden, and disasters fell in quick succession on the 
secondary parts of the Grand Army, far away from its centre. Mac- 
donald and Poniatowski were completely defeated, on the verge of 
Silesia, by fierce old Bliicher; and their shattered levies dissolved in 
multitudes, A similar reverse befell Oudinot, who had approached 
Berlin, at the hands of Bernadotte,—the Marshal had given up his 
staff, had been declared heir to the throne of Sweden, and was now an 
obsequious vassal of the Czar,—and this portion of the Grand Army 
was also broken. Napoleon, losing heavily already through long 
forced marches, hastened from Dresden again to assail Bliicher; but 
the veteran fell back into the Silesian plains and the Emperor failed to 
bring his foe to bay. Ney was now directed to march on Berlin with 
another division of the secondary arrays; but he was routed, with 
crushing effect, at Dennewitz; for Napoleon, who had intended to join 
hands with him, had been recalled to the Elbe to oppose Schwarzen- 
berg, threatening Dresden from Bohemia again ; and the Marshal had 
been, like Vandamme, isolated. Through these ‘successive defeats the 
Grand Army had lost nearly one hundred thousand men, whole regi- 
ments disbanding, disease falling with cruel severity on the young sol- 
diers, and many of the auxiliaries breaking out in mutiny; and it had 
become evident that Napoleon’s plan for the campaign, as a whole, 
could not be realized, that his forces on the Oder were far too distant, 
that his strength was being destroyed by his fruitless efforts to support 
them, and to strike with effect,? and that his enemies had learned his 
game, and would not approach him to court defeat. He drew in the 
remains of his shattered armies, and placed them in collected strength 
on the Elbe, holding the bridges and passages at all points; and, still 
hopeful, he awaited the attacks of the Allies in a central position, 
analogous to that which he had held at Mantua, but not, I have said, 
so favorable to the French. His enemies paused, still afraid to assail 
the terrible adversary who had so often proved what genius could 
achieve in a situation like this. A long series of manceuvres followed, 


2It has been said—and the fact is probable—that the general scheme of the 
operations of the Allies was formed by Moreau, a chief of the second order, but a 
capable, sagacious, and far-sighted soldier. Their strategy was better than that of 
the Russians in 1812, and than their own in 1814. ‘ 
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but at last Bliicher and Bernadotte made for the Elbe; Schwarzen- 
berg finally issued from the hills, and the huge converging masses, 
describing a great arc, were directed towards the central point of Leip- 
sic, in order to fall on the line of Napoleon’s retreat, and to cut him 
off from his communications with the Rhine. 

The Emperor thought his opportunity come; he was operating 
between widely-divided enemies, and he had accomplished wonders 
when so placed; and, following exactly his strategy in 1796, he left 
St. Cyr and Lobau to hold Dresden; detached Murat with about 
fifty thousand men or more® to restrain Schwarzenberg, and advanced 
in person against Bliicher and Bernadotte, with perhaps one hundred 
and forty thousand of the main army. Operations, however, on the 
long line of the Elbe were more uncertain and likely to fail than on 
the short and difficult line of the Adige; and other causes concurred 
to frustrate a project marked with the accustomed skill of its author. 
Bliicher crossed the Elbe in the second week of October, and, eluding 
Napoleon, made for Schwarzenberg, though his colleague Bernadotte 
was still far off; and it seems certain that this audacious movement, 
not scientific but bold to rashness, and very characteristic of the Prus- 
sian chief, was unknown to the Emperor for some days on a vast and 
imperfectly-observed theatre. Napoleon now resolved to overwhelm 
Bernadotte, to advance and to occupy Berlin, the centre of the great 
Teutonic movement,—a “ focus of insurrection,” in Imperial language, 
—and this grand stroke was, I believe, possible,* had the conditions 
' of the war been of the ordinary kind. But intelligence came that the 
Bavarian troops were dangerous, and that Bavaria herself was to make 
common cause with the Allies ; and Schwarzenberg was moving down 
the Elbe, on the left or western bank, to approach Bliicher. Napoleon 
was compelled to abandon his project; he directed Murat to come to 
his aid, though he did not call in his divisions at Dresden ; and collect- 
ing ali his other available forces, he marched towards Leipsic with the 
view of assuring a retreat to the Rhine, should this be necessary, but 
ready to fight a decisive battle. His attempt to reach and strike his 
divided enemies, and to repeat the marvels of 1796, had failed; and he 
was now exposed, with a greatly weakened army, to be surrounded, 
beaten, and cut off from France, by enemies immensely superior in 
numbers, Germany, up to the Rhine, conspiring on his rear, and his 
German auxiliaries eager to revolt. Strategically, his position resem- 
bled that on the Beresina a few months before, though the peril was 
not yet frightful or imminent. 

5 Owing to the losses of the French by disease, desertion, and defection, it is 
impossible to determine, even approximately, the numbers of the Grand Army in 
this part of the campaign. Those of the Allies are better known; but patriotism 
and pride have tended to make them smaller than they were. 

* Napier insists on this, though he was so enthusiastic an idolator of Napoleon 
that he is not an impartial judge. 
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Apart from general causes affecting the contest,—a word must be 
said on these afterwards,—the student of war should note the reasons 
why the strategy of 1813 had results opposite to those of the strategy 
of 1796. Napoleon was the same commander on both occasions ; and 
his great faculties had not diminished, though his bodily strength was 
not what it had been, and his arrogant confidence had certainly in- 
creased. But the barrier of the Elbe could not be defended as that of 
the Adige had been, and Bliicher mastered it easily with a large army, 
effecting his junction with the Austrian forces; the French corps de- 
tached to the Oder were far from the main army, and were not in 
hand, like the small bodies which covered Mantua, so that instead of 
strengthening they weakened Napoleon, by compelling him to make 
harassing marches ; the Emperor, when threatened by his foes at Leip- 
sic, had no choice but to concentrate his troops, for otherwise his re- 
treat would be barred ; and the Grand Army, though improved since 
the spring, was an imperfect and not trustworthy instrument. Yet the 
chief reason, perhaps, has yet to be noticed: Wiirmser and Alvinzi in 
1796-97 exposed themselves to Napoleon’s strokes, and were struck 
right and left, and beaten in detail; the Allies took a wholly opposite 
course ; they kept steadily aloof from the enemy they feared ; they did 
not venture to approach him until he was almost crippled, and they 
gave but few chances to his grand offensive strategy. 

History dwells on the famous days of Leipsic, for they set Ger- 
many free from the Imperial yoke, and finally broke down the power 
of Napoleon ; but they have few features of interest for the student of 
war. Schwarzenberg attacked Napoleon, on the 16th of October, in 
positions a considerable way from Leipsic with probably two hundred 
thousand men ; and Bliicher, though not yet in line with his colleague, 
simultaneously attacked with about seventy thousand. The efforts of 
the assailants were still feeble ; the Emperor had perhaps one hundred 
and seventy thousand men, and stood between enemies still apart; a 
magnificent charge of the French cavalry, reorganized and admirably 
led by Murat, was nearly attended with marked success; and though 
Bliicher and his Prussians made some progress, the battle was drawn, 
and had no result. 

Retreat for Napoleon was now easy ; the way to the Elster and 
the Rhine was open, and might have been made completely secure ; 
and Schwarzenberg, at least, would have been too rejoiced to leave a 
golden bridge for his still dreaded enemy. But Napoleon refused to 
acknowledge defeat ; he insisted on gambling with adverse fortune, and 
scorning to fall back before foes he despised, he resolved to stand and 
fight a decisive battle. The 17th was spent in preparations on both 
sides ; Bernadotte and Beningsen came up with their armies, and the 
combined allied forces probably reached the enormous number of three 
hundred thousand men. The Emperor had no re-enforcements to ex- 
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pect ; the Grand Army was not one hundred and fifty thousand strong, 
and the issue of the conflict could hardly be doubtful. Yet the attacks 
of the Allies were partial and timid; they have been compared to the 
peckings of crows round an expiring eagle; the French fought admi- 
rably when brought to bay, and but for the defection of the Saxon 
contingent, it is questionable if they would have suffered defeat. A 
retreat, however, had become necessary ; it was precipitate, and it led 
to a frightful disaster. The Elster had not been bridged by the 
French ; the retiring columns were stopped or retarded ; an explosion 
destroyed the one bridge over the stream ; a large part of the Grand 
Army was cut off ; Poniatowski perished with thousands of his troops ; 
and the allied commanders could now fairly boast that they had won a 
great and decisive victory. The remains of the defeated army, strew- 
ing its path with wounded, dying, and straggling men, moved feebly 
across the Franconian lowlands; a ray of light shone on its arms for 
a moment, for Napoleon crushed a Bavarian force which had endeav- 
ored to cut him off, but it was a mere mass of fugitives when it at- 
tained the Rhine. By the flight from Saxony, the corps left at Dresden 
and the distant garrisons on the Oder and Vistula were completely and 
irrevocably lost. 

Napoleon, it is scarcely necessary to say, ought not to have fought 
the second battle of Leipsic; he should have retreated after the first 
battle; and he ought to have bridged the Elster for his still large 
army. Turenne and Marlborough would not have made such mis- 
takes; but those who have really studied this wonderful being will 
understand how he made them, despite his genius. Independently of 
the military causes which made the results of the campaign in Saxony 
so different from those of the campaign of Italy, there was a general 
cause for Napoleon’s overthrow; he contended for the prize of his 
whole empire, for domination over three-fourths of Europe; this is the 
true reason why he threw forward secondary armies from the Elbe to 
the Oder, and why he left thousands of men in the Prussian fortresses, 
operations contrary to sound principle, and wholly opposed to his own 
wonted strategy. Ambition, arrogance, and the lust of power, in fact, 
“distorted”—as has been truly said—“the marvelous conceptions of 
the matchless chief,” and he underrated the strength and the resolu- 
tion of his foes, and vainly trusted to the Jast to false auxiliaries, for 
whom treachery to the flag meant faith to their country, rising to a 
man against wrong and oppression. 

On his return to Paris, in the middle of November, the Emperor 
had soon abundant proofs of the ruin of his power and of the collapse 
of his empire. The relics of the Grand Army, spread along the 
Rhine, scarcely exceeded one hundred thousand men; until reorgan- 
ized they were of no use; they were dying in heaps by contagious 
disease ; they required horses, guns, and all kinds of matériel; and 
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the demoralization of the troops had become frightful. Yet even this 
was by no means the worst: the huge fabric of conquest formed by 
the sword was evidently doomed by the sword to perish. Soult had 
been driven by Wellington beyond the Pyrenees, and was endeavoring 
to defend the Adour and Gascony ; Suchet had recoiled to the line of 
the Ebro; the mock throne of Joseph had been abandoned ; the Con- 
federation of the Rhine had vanished, annihilated by the rising of 
Germany ; Eugene, beaten by a secondary Austrian force, had been 
repelled to the Adige and the Mincio ; unfortunate Murat was plotting 
treason and trafficking with the enemy to save Naples; Holland, half 
beggared by the Continental system, was striving to shake off Imperial 
bondage; and stirrings of revolt were feared in Belgium and in the 
German provinces west of the Rhine. Even in old France the posi- 
tion of affairs and the state of the public mind were portentous of ruin. 
The nation had lavished most of its youth fit for war in the effort of 
the year before; the depots were empty and the arsenals stripped ; 
supplies of arms of all kinds were short; and the matériel of war 
which remained to the empire was now, for the most part, beyond 
France, stored in fortresses on the Elbe, the Adige, and the Po. The 
destruction, too, of the material resources of France, was less ominous 
than the national attitude. The fervor of 1813 had completely disap- 
peared ; the mass of the people had become indifferent to patriotism, 
and only thought of repose; and the cries against the empire heard in 
1812 swelled into a vast murmur from ruined cities, from half-starving 
seaports, from discontented provinces. Even the machinery of gov- 
ernment was breaking down; the conscription was evaded in whole 
districts ; there was an increasing movement not to pay taxes; and the 
treasury, buoyed up by paper for a time, was scarcely able to avert 
bankruptcy. The very functionaries of the empire forgot their ser- 
vility ; the silent Bodies of the State dared to make complaints; the 
military chiefs secretly condemned the war; and a conspiracy against 
Napoleon, immature as yet, was slowly formed by disgraced ministers, 
by the remains of the Royalists and Republicans, scarcely heard of 
since the 18th Brumaire, by the men of new ideas, who aspired to 
give free institutions to a reformed France, and to save her from des- 
potism and ruin at hand. 

The Emperor proudly confronted misfortune ; and did not abandon 
his still assured confidence, that he would emerge safe from this vast 
sea of troubles. One circumstance fed his hopes at this crisis: the 
Coalition had paused after Leipsic; its armies had halted as they ap- 
proached the Rhine; and it made overtures of peace to Napoleon, 
partly because it feared a death-struggle with him, and partly because 
it had begun to be divided in interests, passions, and feelings. The 
Emperor sent an ambiguous reply to proposals which would have left 
him ruler of a France enlarged to the “ natural boundaries ;” but it is 
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questionable if he really wished to treat; and, like the armistice of 
Poischwitz, this was a capital error. He was convinced that he would 
not be assailed for some months ; he made preparations for a new cam- 
paign ; and it is evident his purpose, once more, was to contend for a 
scarcely-diminished empire. He called out the conscription of 1815 ; 
forced old soldiers into the ranks of the army ; made another appeal to 
the pride of Frenchmen ; supplied the failing treasury from his Privy 
Purse ; endeavored to restore the matériel of war; and tried to arouse 
the passions.of 1793 against “an invasion of the sacred soil ;” though, 
as he bitterly said, he had “crushed revolution and would not rely on 
his worst enemy.” These efforts, however, though his administrative 
powers and genius for organization were as great as ever, produced 
comparatively small results; France could not and would not supply 
the means required to further his ambitious ends ; and yet, I have said, 
his intention was to play again for supreme dominion. If Soult was 
required to oppose Wellington, Suchet was left in Spain, and Eugene 
in Italy; the forces which still remained to France were not concen- 
trated within her borders, for Napoleon thought invasion remote, and 
would not give up his ambitious projects; and this strategy, essentially 
false, and unlike that of the best days of the Emperor, largely de- 
tracts from the conspicuous merits of the grand campaign of 1814. 
The Allies did not give their foe the long breathing time on which he 
had unwisely reckoned. Divided as they were, they had a common 
enemy. They resented Napoleon’s still warlike attitude; and when 
signs of his real position had become manifest, in the rising of Holland, 
the defection of Murat, the victorious progress of the arms of Wel- 
lington, the misery of France, and the growing hatred of the Imperial 
rule from the Scheldt to the Po, they resolved to seize the occasion, 
and to cross the Rhine. By the end of December and the first days of 
January, the forces of the Coalition, spread on a vast front, were set in 
motion to invade France; and this bold offensive effort beyond ques- 
tion disconcerted Napoleon, who would not believe in such resolution 
and well-sustained energy. 

Schwarzenberg, at the head of about one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men, marched from Basle, across the plains of Franche Comté ; 
Bliicher, with an army perhaps sixty thousand strong, advanced from 
Mayence and Mannheim, and traversed the Vosges; and Bulow and 
Wiutzingerode, far to the north, moved with probably seventy thousand 
troops, from the Upper Rhine towards the Aisne and the Oise, the ob- 
ject of the chiefs of these converging masses being to unite in Cham- 
pagne and to press on to the capital. The invasion was so sudden that 
the surprised Emperor had but small forces to oppose to it. The re- 
mains of his armies, not half reorganized and only recruited to a slight 
extent, fell back at all points, through Lorraine and Alsace, not more, 
probably, than eighty thousand strong; and the invaders for weeks 
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met no resistance. By the close of January, Schwarzenberg had 
crossed the range to the east of the great upland of Langres, and had 
arrived at the heads of the Seine; Bliicher had passed Nancy, the old 
capital gf Lorraine, and was in full march for the Upper Marne; and 
though the northern column was far in the rear, a speedy advance to 
Paris was deemed imminent. The only enemies in the way were the 
shattered corps of Mortier, Oudinot, and Gérard, around Troyes; of 
Macdonald, Marmont, Victor, and Ney, around Chalons; and though 
these had been hastily re-enforced, they certainly could not oppose 
ninety thousand men, largely composed of beaten and despondent 
soldiers, to victorious enemies at least twofold in numbers. 

Having left Paris, and sternly rebuked one of the heretofore servile 
Bodies of the State, which at this crisis found heart to murmur, Napo- 
leon reached Chalons in the last days of January. Some re-enforce- 
ments were upon the march ; but, for the moment, he brought nothing 
but his skill to assist his collected marshals, who with shattered forces 
had begun to despair. Yet he retained his haughty and serene confi- 
dence; he had formed a general plan of operations for the campaign 
which once more revealed his unrivaled power of turning the theatre 
of war to account, and his insight into passing events; and it was to 
lead to some of his most splendid exploits. Bliicher and Schwarzen- 
berg had advanced from divergent bases; their supports in the rear 
were far distant; they had the old Prussian and Austrian dislike of 
each other, and they had now reached the valley of the Marne and 
the Seine, deep rivers traversed at many points by the main roads con- 
verging on Paris, the object aimed at by the allied chiefs. They would 
probably, therefore, march on two lines, Bliicher along the Marne, his 
colleague by the Seine, and would be separated by a wide distance ; 
and the obstacles which the rivers might be made to present would 
give a great advantage toa really able enemy. Napoleon had fully 
perceived this; he resolved to oppose one front of defence to a double 
front of divided attack, and, interposing between his foes, to strike 
them in succession and to beat them in detail; and for this purpose he 
had given orders to fortify the passages on the Marne and the Seine, 
and had formed his base in the intermediate districts. ‘This was one 
of his most brilliant conceptions, but the Emperor was very nearly 
crushed in his first operations through his extreme confidence. In an 
effort to attain Bliicher, drawing near his colleague, he fought an in- 
decisive battle at Brienne,—the place where he first studied war,—and 
he was defeated with heavy loss at La Rothiére, an engagement he 
certainly should have avoided, for his enemies were nearly threefold in 
numbers. His situation appeared hopeless; he had not more than 
seventy thousand men to oppose to fully two hundred thousand, when his 
mastery of his art and the blunders of his foes changed the position of 


affairs, and caused a last ray of glory to irradiate the ruin of his falling 
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empire. As he had expected, the allied generals, after La Rothiére, 
fell respectively back to the Marne and the Seine, and moved along 
the rivers; Schwarzenberg marched slowly along the Seine, throwing 
out detachments to protect his flanks,—for hostile bodies were agyproach- 
ing from the south; Bliicher, passionate and impulsive, pushed along 
the Marne, spreading out his army in disconnected fractions, and burn- 
ing to run a winning race to the capital. 

Napoleon, like an eagle watching his quarry, sent Oudinot and 
Victor to keep back Schwarzenberg, holding the passages of the 
Seine in force, and with the rest of his army, perhaps fifty thousand 
strong, he hastened to the Marne to fall on Bliicher, whose exposed 
and divided flank was laid bare to him. The weather was dreadful, 
and the cross-roads bad; the French army was filled with boyish 
conscripts, and was encumbered with far too many guns, which 
retarded the heavy and cumbrous columns,—these evils had gone on 
increasing since Wagram,—but Napoleon’s genius overcame all hin- 
derances; and the effects of the movement were well-nigh magical. 
Bursting into the midst of his terrified foes, he overwhelmed Olsusieff 
at Champaubert, routed Sacken completely at Montmirail, defeated 
York at Chateau-Thierry, and finally hurled Bliicher back to Chalons, 
having disabled for a time a whole host of enemies. He now turned 
against Schwarzenberg, who, pressing Victor and Oudinot back, had 
gradually advanced along the Seine; and no doubt can exist that, had 
he been free to act, the Emperor would have descended on the Aus- 
trian’s flank. But alarm and discontent prevailed in Paris, and, in 
order to produce an immediate effect, Napoleon was obliged to approach 
the capital, and to attack Schwarzenberg, when reached, in front. 
These operations could not have the results of the terrible strokes 
against Bliicher’s flank ; nevertheless, the Austrian chief was beaten ; 
he retreated eastward as far as Troyes; a demonstration by Bliicher in 
his aid proved useless, and by the close of February, 1814, the forces of 
the Coalition, cruelly shattered, were again at the head of the Marne 
and the Seine. Genius had triumphed over ill-directed force; and the 
allied commanders were so despondent that they actually sought and 
obtained an armistice. 

The events that followed strikingly illustrate the character of 
the antagonist chiefs, and the peculiarities of the struggle for 
Empire. Napoleon’s® arrogance exceeded all bounds; he exclaimed, 
“ We shall soon be again on the Vistula ;” and his letters breathe in- 
tense scorn of his foes, and absolute reliance on his own military 
strength. Full of these illusions, he still refused to summon Eugene 


5 Napoleon’s exultation at his feats and those of his army wasextravagant. ‘Ce 
qu’ils ont fait,’’ he wrote on the 12th of February, ‘‘ ne peut se comparer qu’aux 
romans de chevalerie et aux hommes d’armes de ces temps oi, par l’effet de leurs 
arures et l’adresse de leurs chevaux, un en battait trois ou quatre cents.’’ 
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across the Alps from Italy ; and though he drew detachments from the 
armies of Soult and Suchet, and organized a force under Augereau in 
the South, he did not bring nearly all his available forces to the deci- 
sive point, the theatre in Champagne. Had he conformed to his early 
and perfect strategy, Schwarzenberg, menaced by Eugene, and with 
Augereau on his flank,—and Suchet might have joined,—would have 
no doubt retreated; Bliicher could not have remained isolated; the 
campaign of 1814 would have had a different close; and this, I re- 
peat, must be borne in mind in judging the Emperor’s conduct as a 
whole. 

The operations of the Allies had no resemblance to those of their 
renowned antagonist ; they were timid for the most part, and confessed 
weakness ; but they were prudent, and marked by decision and firm- 
ness. Ata great council of war held near Troyes, the Czar, the Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the representatives of the 
great powers were present ;° the admission was made that Bliicher and 
Schwarzenberg could not hope for success against Napoleon, though 
he had but about eighty thousand men, and their armies, strongly re- 
enforced, were two hundred thousand ; the difficulty of operating along 
the Marne and the Seine, with their enemy between them, was frankly 
recognized ; it was resolved to bring up the greater part of the army 
of the North, under Wintzingerode and Biilow, to turn the scale deci- 
sively ; and whatever may be thought of the councils of war, this was 
certainly wise and true strategy. Hostilities, which had never really 
ceased, began again in the first days of March, and Bliicher, with 
perhaps sixty thousand men,—he had reorganized his army with char- 
acteristic energy,—moved along the Marneagain in the hope of destroying 
the isolated corps of Marmont and Mortier, for the present covering 
the main roads to Paris. The Marshals, however, retreated behind the 
Oureg; and Bliicher, rash to a fault and not taught by disaster, 
crossed the Marne and endeavored to bring them to bay. This gave 
Napoleon his opportunity again. Quitting his central position, he bore 
down on Bliicher, now far from his colleague, and crossed the Marne; 
and he was soon on the track of the Prussian chief, who, in extreme 
peril, was making for the Aisne, with but a feeble chance of getting 
over the river. 

A fortunate accident saved Bliicher, when perhaps on the verge of a 
terrible overthrow. The commandant of Soissons, a weak man, opened 
his gates to Biilow and Wintzingerode, advancing from the North, as 
had been arranged ; the only passage on the Aisne fell into their hands, 


6 Lord Castlereagh, who was at this council, could not comprehend why Blicher 
and Schwarzenberg could not defeat Napoleon with their enormous superiority of 
numbers, and demurred to the expense—England was the paymaster of the Coali- 
tion—of bringing up Wintzingerode and Bilow. ‘‘ Milord,” said a bystander, 
‘yous ne connaissez pas cet homme!’’ 
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and Bliicher joined with delight his new colleagues, their united forces 
being about one hundred thousand men. 

Napoleon had not more than sixty thousand; but his passionate 
ardor mastered his judgment, as had often happened in his checkered 
career; he attacked the Allies at Craonne and Laon, and, as at La 
Rothiére, he was completely beaten, though he destroyed a hostile body 
in his retreat. His second effort against Bliicher had, therefore, had 
very different results from those of his first; he had suffered greatly 
at Craonne and Laon, battles which he certainly should not have risked ; 
and he was now obliged to return to the Seine, with an army weakened 
and beginning to lose hope. He had left Oudinot and Macdonold, 
replacing Victor, to hold Schwarzenberg in check, as in the first in- 
stance; but the Austrian chief, in the Emperor’s absence, had forced 
the passage of the Seine and approached Paris; his advanced guard 
was not far from Melun; and the capital, seething with passion and 
terror, had not only made no preparation to resist, but was beginning 
to declare against the tottering Empire, especially since Wellington’s 
victories in the South. 

Napoleon left Mortier and Marmont to observe Bliicher, and calling 
up his forces to come into line with him, he endeavored to operate on 
the rear of Schwarzenberg; he compelled the cautious Austrian to 
fall back; but he was surprised on the Aube, near the town of Arcis, 
was forced to fight astern but a losing battle, and was ultimately 
obliged to cross the river. He had failed against Schwarzenberg as 
he had failed against Bliicher. How different might the result have 
been had he called Eugene and Suchet to his aid in Champagne ! 

The Allies were now in overwhelming force ; they thoroughly under- 
stood Napoleon’s game, and he could no longer continue his late 
strategy. He adopted a course almost the counterpart of his projected 
march on Berlin in 1813,—baffled, we have seen, by various accidents,— 
which has been differently judged by disputing critics, but which, as a 
mere military move, may be pronounced admirable. His garrisons on 
the Vistula and Oder were lost; but he had large garrisons in the 
French fortresses, which, hitherto blockaded by the allied armies, had 
been nearly set free by the immense demands of Bliicher and Schwarz- 
enberg for re-enforcements ; and he resolved to make use of what he 
called those “dead forces,” to collect a powerful army, to descend on 
the rear of his foes, and to cut off their communications with the Rhine. 
He always declared that this plan was possible, and when we consider 
the timid weakness which usually marked the conduct of the Allies, 
it presented many chances of success had France been really true 
to the empire. He broke up from the Aube in the third week of 
March, and summoning Mortier and Marmont to join him, made for 
Vitry upon the Upper Marne, his object being to attain the Meuse 
and, rallying the forces released from the fortresses, to attack Schwarz- 
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enberg and to seize the line of his retreat at the head of about one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, the troops from Lyons and the 
South-supporting the movement. 

The Emperor’s letters still breathed the perfect confidence which 
distinguished them throughout the whole campaign; and he haughtily 
spurned proposals of peace, which even now, at the eleventh hour, 
would have left him the France of Louis XVI. Events, however, 
were soon to show the vanity of the false dreams of ambition. The 
conspiracy which had been hatching for months in the capital, against 
the empire, had become mature; it was joined by Talleyrand and 
other dismissed Ministers, by Liberals, Bourbon and Jacobin partisans, 
and means were found to inform the Allies that should they advance 
on Paris Napoleon would fall. A second great council of war was 
held by the leaders of the Coalition on the 24th of March; and it was 
unanimously decided to march on the capital, leaving a detachment 
only to observe Napoleon. The allied armies pushed rapidly on by the 
now abandoned and unguarded lines which, hitherto, they had failed to 
master, driving before them the feeble corps of Mortier and Marmont, 
who had been unable to join the Emperor, and could not offer a show 
of resistance; and on the 29th of March the armies of Continental 
Europe had come in view of the proud city which, for twenty years, 
had been the ardent focus of revolution, of war, of glory, of empire. 
The marshals fought a battle honorable to both, but it was impossible 
to withstand the great host of enemies. A capitulation was signed the 
following day; and Russians, Austrians, Prussians, Swedes, Bavarians, 
and soldiers from every part of Germany took possession of the fallen 
yet not mourning capital. A few hours sufficed to complete’ the ruin 
of the despotism of force which had long been supreme. The young 
Empress and the Imperial Court vanished ; the Bodies of the State, for 
years the instruments of a tyranny they had cringed to but had learned 
to hate, declared the throne of Napoleon forfeited, and Paris heard, not 
without rejoicings, that the Monarchy of the Bourbons, which its frenzied 
citizens had shed oceans of blood to destroy forever, was to be restored 
at the will of the conquerors. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon, informed of these events, had hastily aban- 
doned his march eastward; he was at Fontainebleau on the 2d of 
April, at the head of nearly seventy thousand men, and, treating as 
naught all that had been accomplished, he still resolved to strike a 
blow for empire. The militafy situation was not quite hopeless. The 
generals of the Coalition had most. unwisely distributed their armies 
around Paris, divided by the streams of the Marne and the Seine ; and 
everything was to be dreaded, in a position of this kind, from the terri- 
ble enemy placed in their rear. Napoleon made overtures to negotiate, 
but it is tolerably certain his real object was to gain a few hours to 
make a desperate effort, and to surprise his foes in their false security 
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and he has left it on record that he must have won a decisive battle at 
the very gates of Paris. His marshals, however, refused to follow 
their chief in a course they believed desperate; Marmont went. over, 
with his corps, to the Allies, and the conqueror saw his invincible sword 
fall from his grasp through the ill will and the treachery of the com- 
panions in arms he had long led to victory. He abdicated, after the 
Bodies of the State had pronounced finally, and—a terrible lesson to 
those who abuse power, and a terrible proof how faith and loyalty are 
blighted in a revolutionary age—Fontainebleau became quickly a silent 
desert, abandoned by the functionaries who had groveled at his feet. 
His noble words of farewell to the veterans of the Guard in some 
measure lessen the ignominy of scenes on which the historian dwells 
with pain; but one incident of shame has yet to be noticed. The fallen 
Emperor took poison, to end a life of despair. The attempt at self- 
destruction, perhaps happily, failed, but this is another proof that, when 
all seemed lost, Napoleon had not the indomitable firmness of very 
inferior warriors. 

Napoleon’s operations in 1814, as regards the struggle in Cham- 
pagne at least, have always been classed with his finest efforts. It was 
a prodigy of skill that, with a bad army, he should have baffled ene- 
mies threefold in numbers, should have all but overwhelmed Bliicher, 
and should have kept the issue of events in suspense ; the general of 
1796 reappears, in full perfection, in this splendid strategy. Yet even 
in these noble displays of the art he fell into serious and plain errors : 
he ought not to have fought at least four battles, unnecessary, and with 
the chances against him; and he made two grave mistakes, which 
proved fatal,—the attempt to contend for his whole empire and the 
omission to concentrate his forces during the armistice. His general- 
ship in 1814, considered as a whole, was not equal to that of 1796, 
and his campaigns of 1812, of 1813, and even of 1814, remind me of 
Turner’s latest pictures: we see the hand of the master everywhere, 
but there is a want of proportion and real harmony, and the result is 
sad and general failure. 


Wixiu1am O’Connor Morris. 





QUEEN MARY’S GHOST. 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ZEALOT IN TULLE.’’) 
(Continued from page 379.) 


Wuart a happy day it is! We return up through the Canongate 
direct to the castle, past the scale staircases of the old stone-lands ; and, 
as we go, I tell Cecile that just so did Montrose ride up on the hang- 
man’s hurdle by the old Tolbooth that hangs its clock out over our 
heads, as though to let us know for certain that it is a real clock, and 
can tick, under the aged stone balcony of Murray House, which also 
overhangs: the street, and where the foes of Montrose stood, long ago, 
mocking him as he passed. 

We do the castle thoroughly, enjoy the view once more, and return, 
as it were, to the side issues of the old city,—to the different localities 
of interest that we have hitherto been so eager to slight. 

In the Grass-Market an uncanny old crone, for a shilling, sings one 
or two weird Gaelic songs,—of the bride being dragged by her phantom 
lover to the ship that was never built by mortal hands; of the battle 
so red with blood, which drove the girl of Tantallon crazy, to haunt 
the ruins of the castle of the Douglases to this day. 

Now a Highlander in a bonnet and tartan skirls on his pipes for 
Cecile a love-strain that touches her, for her eyes grow. big and dark, 
and she leans forward to listen, with parted lips, when suddenly instead 
comes the plaintive coranach of a clan bearing their chief, rolled in a 
plaidie, to his grave. 

When we return to the hotel for a late luncheon, we find Dundas’s 
friends, the Hagues, already arrived, and I begin now to understand 
Cecile’s allusion to the tribe of Ephraim. Besides mater and pater 
familias, are two daughters and one son, while later in the evening this 
party is augmented by the arrival of another son and his comrade; 
who have been coming through the Trosachs on foot to meet them 
here. , 
Evidently, Cecile is influenced by jealousy of one of the daughters 
in her willful depreciation of these people, for, as I can see, they are 
fairly refined and intelligent, and objectionable in no positive way. 
Annie Hague, whom Dundas sits by at table, is neither plain nor pretty, 
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but good-humored to a tiresome extent ; and Cecile, in having nothing 
to be jealous of, displays her woman nature in taking extra trouble on 
that account to be so. 

At dinner, which we partake of at adjoining tables, gach one has 
some different experience in traveling to relate; and when it comes 
Cecile’s turn, she gives a minute and graphic description of her favor- 
ite Holyrood. 

This brings us, of course, to the subject of ghosts again, and I am 
not permitted long to imagine that Cecile has in the least forgotten my 
rash promise to dare them for her sake. When she remembers, and 
taxes me with it, although I declare myself ready te stand the trial, I 
suggest that it may yet be an impossible thing for me to do, as, of 
course, after nightfall, no one would be permitted by the authorities to 
enter the palace. 

But Cecile is never at a loss for expedients. 

“ Rob will find out some way,” she says, and then the Hague sisters 
join in their entreaties until they spoil the whole thing. 

Later I see Dundas propitiate her by abandoning Miss Hague for 
a time, and, putting her hand through his arm, walk with her up and 
down the corridor. I see Cecile grow flushed, and excitedly answer 
something he is saying. I begin to grow sick with the idea that she 
loves him with her whole heart, after all, since he can turn her so with 
a touch or a word. 

I rejoice in the chance to do something for her that he is too lazy 
and indifferent to do, and although in one way I rebel somewhat 
against the effect of my own impetuosity of the morning, yet now, as 
I see them together, he dawning out from one of his taciturn moods, 
and she feverish with delight thereat, I am fearful and jealous all at 
onee, lest he is trying to step in and crowd me out from my voluntary 
position in the matter. 

My suspicions as to his jealousy of me are strengthened when 
morning comes; he seems to avoid asking me to stroll out with him 
before the ladies are ready for the sight-seeing, and starts off with 
one of the Hagues instead. 

When he returns, however, he has walked off his spleen, and re- 
lapses into his usual spirit of camaraderie. 

It comes out before long that he has been interviewing, at Cecile’s 
request, our guide of yesterday, and has succeeded, by offering him a 
large bribe, in winning him over to her cause. 

“ He says the only way for you to do is to go to the palace as late 
in the afternoon as the rules for visiting allow, and remain behind 
when the gates are closed. You can quit the palace the next morning 
when he comes with the keys.” © 

“ That isn’t much to go through with to see a ghost,”’ Cecile coaxes. 

“No, indeed. — But it is a great deal to undergo and be disappointed. 
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Now, if you would only promise me just one ghost,—one would do,— 
I couldn’t demur.” 

“Well, I can’t do that, you know,—not exactly,—but I will 
promise, perhaps, to make it worth your while ;” and Dundas frowns 
at her suddenly, for she is looking up at me so coquettishly and slyly 
that my thoughts revert unwillingly to the scene of yesterday, when I 
pleaded so against going unrewarded. 

The serene light has quite gone out of her eyes indeed. 

“She is trifling,” is my sober second thought; but I never know 
what becomes of my intoxicated first one. 

“You’d better put off going until to-morrow night,” says Dundas ; 
“we have so much to do and see to-day.” 

Dundas, ever since his return, has been very devoted to Cecile, fol- 
lowing her about when she is not following him, and talking with her 
in affectionate undertones, until I am tingling to my fingers’ ends with 
a nervous desire to make a fool of myself in some way. 

“ Put it off altogether,” I say, in a temper that I am fighting hard 
not to show. “TI think I will back out after all.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cries Cecile, in a sort of enthusiastic terror, while 
Dundas bites his lip suddenly and turns his back, a movement so 
suggestive of reciprocity in my own feelings of jealous restlessness that 
I am twinged all over with a species of satanic delight. “Oh, do not 
disappoint me, Mr. Schuyler! - Nobody would do it for me but you,— 
not even Rob.” 

And I am quite peaceful again in the thought of being able to 
please her, and in having startled Dundas anew into the conviction 
that he has somebody in me to fear and defy. 

All day long Cecile keeps up her coaxing, alternately demure and 
mischievous, now exciting, now allaying my suspicions that she is 
making game of me to win Dundas back from his devotion to Miss 
Hague. 

As for Dundas, he seems to avoid, since my sudden outbreak and 
her tender treatment of it, all intercourse with either Cecile or me, and 
acts as though he had begun in real earnest to understand the situation, 
and was trying to pique Cecile by showing of what very little moment 
he considered it. 

Only once or twice after we have returned from our sight-seeing 
for the day I find the two haunting corners, probably effecting a recon- 
ciliation, and disappearing like shadows at my unexpected approach. 

I hate them quickly at this, and myself unmitigatedly, when I 
reflect that I am being used as a decoy, one for the other; and I hasten 
to resent in the next breath my own suspicion by adding color to 
Dundas’s possible one in a wholesale devotion to Cecilé. 

In the mean time there is a great deal of frolicking in the party 
since the Hagues have joined, and Cecile is in her element. She 
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orders the Hague men, just fresh from college, about as though they 
were born vassals to her, and the young ladies ape her manuers and 
costumes with a minuteness that is positively ridiculous. As we 
become better acquainted with each other, practical jokes become a 
rage; and Cecile, whose inventive genius is a new revelation to me, 
devises all sorts of tricks, and executes them with the skill and assur- 
ance of a prestidigitator. 

The second day after the arrival of the Hagues the entire party 
spend in driving out of town among the environs of green trees and 
greener grass that are kept so continually sea-christened by the fogs 
that roll in almost hourly from the Firth. 

As we start off, Cecile, who is as usual all aglow with restrained 
excitement, says to me, “ We are going to keep you quiet to-day by 
taking you to see the cows and sheep on the hill-sides; so that, if you 
do see a ghost to-night, it won’t be one of an excited imagination.” 

“The only way for me to get out of the scrape is by hiring a boy 
to play in the cellar of Holyrood to-day with a match and some pine- 
shavings.” 

“Oh, no!” cries Miss Hague, “ you must not do that, for we seeneui 
seen sind yet, and we’ve been saving it for the very last, so as to 
have an excuse to take and leave you there. You wouldn’t be cruel 
enough to disappoint us all, now, and the ghost too?” 

“ Don’t worry, Helena. Mr. Schuyler hasn’t the slightest intention 
of doing so. He is as good as his word.” 

“Yes, too good to be true,” I answered, in a state of mental paral- 
lax; for, although I wotld thoroughly enjoy disappointing Miss 
Hague, on the other hand everything Cecile says is so like the tick of 
a clock that, whatever language it may possess for others, I can suit 
my imagination to it with a precision of meaning that insures my, def- 
erence and eagerness to be accommodating. 

I continue in this sing-song condition of good nature all day, for it 
seems to me that I have everything my own way, and that out of sheer 
sympathy with my happiness the sun lags in rolling up-hill, and the 
fog even is considerate, and does not once display its wet blanket, 

We drive from out the shadow of the city’s high black roofs into 
the country-side, where we find the grass so tender and vividly green 
that one is nearly provoked into. tasting it; and its smooth surface, 
rounding everywhere, is only broken at long distances by a show of 
sterile soil that is kept prickly with furze, and as a fine cover for game, 
and where we see the tenderer shoots browsed upon by the wandering 
sheep and cattle. 

We drive to Craigmillar Castle, and over these feudal ruins Cecile 
is in ecstasy; for here she again finds traces of Mary Stuart in its 
embattled walls and square, high keep, that the driven queen so loved 
to take shelter in. The ivy is wandering all over the old stones that 
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peep out, hoary and grim with story, from between the light, soothing 
touches of leaves to drop their sands of time, as it were, gravely one 
by one down into the moat dried in a flowering hollow at their feet. 

As we have brought luncheon with us, we picnic on the slope of 
the castle, from which we may see the low country stretching, crisp 
with tender, moist verdure, towards the sombre smoke of the city. 

In the valley just below a loch lies still in a wicker-work of willow- 
and chestnut-trees ; the flying hair of the willows shimmering alter- 
nately green and white in the breeze over the rushes on the shore, and 
the swans, never tired of kissing their own wraiths, floating just under 
in the gray, chill water. 

It is late in the afternoon when we bestir ourselves for a return to 
the city. 

“ All ho for Holyrood !” cries Cecile.—“ Now, Mr. Schuyler, you 
have rested so long that you won’t need to rest to-night, and you must 
promise not to let the ghost have any rest either.” 

“Am I not to be allowed to refurn to the hotel first?” I inquire, 
with solicitude. “ Really, you do not mean to dump me in that 
forsaken old palace dinnerless. If you should do such a thing, your 
conscience would make you more uneasy than the ghosts will me 
to-night.” 

“No, indeed. There is some luncheon left in the basket, and you 
shall have that. Don’t make up a wry face, for it isn’t all cake, by a 
good deal. There’s a game-pie for you, and you really can’t find fault 
with that. If we let you go to the hotel for dinner, you couldn’t get 
into the palace at all.” 

“Well, then, I’ll give Dundas the game-pie, and I’ll go home to 
dinner with you.” 

“You are only talking for effect. I am going to take you straight 
to Holyrood and leave you behind.” 

“ Leave me behind!” I echo, lugubriously. “Indeed, my shadow 
is the only thing I ever leave behind under such circumstances, for it 
can live without dining.” 

“Well, we won’t talk about it,” says Cecile, just as she might coax 
a child to have a tooth pulled; “ we'll just go and see how it is, and 
then if at the last moment you are really frightened, why, you needn’t 
stay,—that’s all.” 

The tone of her voice is suddenly become so conservative with age 
and experience, that I feel it might be proper for her to add to its 
effect by patting me encouragingly on the head. 

To favor the possibility, I duck it towards her, whereupon she 
laughs aloud, and Dundas turns to look the other way, with the same 
stoical expression that he has been cultivating for the last forty-eight 
hours. 

I am enjoying this day thoroughly in having made two men more 
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miserable than they would have been had the force of circumstance 
left me entirely out of the census returns of my native country some 
twenty-eight years ago. 

Foster is the other man, the comrade of the younger Hague in his 
walk through the Trosachs to join the family here; and I am so 
delighted to find one clinging to a lower round of the ladder than I 
that, perhaps in order to establish a precedent for future use, I begin to 
regard Dundas’s claim upon Cecile’s favor more impartially, and to 
tread my own ground well over before precipitating matters. 

It is a glorious drive back to Holyrood from the castle, with Cecile 
lying opposite against the cushions, her cheeks throbbing color anew 
with every breath, and a mischievous light kept hidden by the half- 
dropped eyelids. 

Back from the ivied walls of Craigmillar; past the gardens that 
make the air drunk with the sweet smell of fruit-blossoms, to the music 
of drumming-bees, the whistling of myriad birds, as if there were one 
for every leaf, and the singing of the insects all astir. 

The distant hills are purple with heather and flushed gold on their 
tops, and the smoke of the heath-fires goes up unfolding like white 
wings, and is lost. 

In the distance the battlemented towers of Holyrood come rearing 
up into sight, and from here they look wet and black with yesterday’s 
fog and to-day’s desolation. 

We are a little in advance of the remainder of the party, who are 
following in carriages, and I am glad, for now I can be almost alone 
with Cecile in the old palace for just one little while. 

Our guide of the other day, according to orders received from 
Dundas, I suppose, is on the lookout for us, and seems as innocent and 
uninterested as men usually do when they have been bribed to the 
extent of reason. 

As we enter the court-yard, Dundas lounges off with him to one 
side as though only to inspect the pediment on the east side, upon 
which are sculptured the royal arms of Britain, and I am left to escort 
Mrs. Hogarth and Cecile up-stairs. 

When we reach the top of the stairs we only give one peep into the 
picture-gallery, and then Mrs, Hogarth, who really looks -pale and 
fatigued, and therefore never so handsome to my eyes, sinks upon a 
chair and increases her comeliness by declaring that she can go not a 
step farther. 

So, as this chair upon which she reposes happens to be on the Jand- 
ing, just outside the audience-chamber to Darnley’s suite, Cecile and I 
are permitted to wander on alone into the dusty square of uncarpeted 
room. 

As we enter there is a scare of echoes, that the old tapestry 
smothers a little, and it sounds exactly as though the ghosts of dead- 
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and-gone courtiers were scampering away at our approach, and hitting 
the floor and their heels with their dangling rapiers at every step in 
their flight. When we stop by the window, the clang stops too, and 
then, a little after, there is a duller clatter from outside as the carriages 
left behind drive up to the entrance and are brought to a turn. 

Queen Mary’s picture hangs on the wall, just over Cecile’s bright 
head, as I stand with my heart in my eyes looking down upon her, and 
for a background she has a bit of old tapestry, that sets her forth like 
a flower with the dew fresh upon it, the stitches and colors are so old, 
and dingy, and moth-eaten. 

Upon the tapestry are embroidered little Cupids that toss grapes 
down from the vines to other Cupids playing upon the ground ; and as 
these snatch the grapes to suck them, they do not become more drunk 
than do I, draining thirstily all the joy out of this moment alone with 
the woman who stands here within reach of my arms. 

She is fretting with color, and her hands clasp nervously one over 
the other. She is half-turning aside from me, as though eager to run 
away and no longer possessing the power ; she parts her lips that grow 
pale now, but not to speak. Only a breath since she was laughing 
and defying me, and acting like a child that can never grow old. And 
now my eyes are aging her, and the silence is calling her by the name 
of woman,—and she is facing for the first time a fright that is only 
terrible in its sudden sweetness. 

I forget Dundas. I step, almost without being aware, forward to 
touch and make it real to her. I begin to say something that is almost 
inarticulate, when I am startled back by the sound of feet upon the 
landing running this way, and the voice of Miss Hague crying, “ Oh, 
where is Cecile? I really must tell her quick, or I shall die!” 

When the voice is followed in by the owner of it, we are far apart, 
—Cecile staring vacantly at an old shaky screen, and I examining 
another bit of tapestry on the other side of the room. 

All about us the echoes, sympathizing with my state of mind, go 
screaming back at the high-pitched staccato temper of Miss Hague’s 
voice. 

“Cecile,—oh, I’ve the greatest joke to tell you! What do you 
think? Mr. Foster has been imagining all along that you are engaged 
to Mr. Dundas, and he wouldn’t believe me in the carriage when I 
told him the truth. Mamma and sister had to assure him over and 
over again that you were not.” 

The hanging of tapestry that I had been so rudely shocked into 
examining has trees upon it, and in long perspective a street which 
goes wandering away, with people crossing and recrossing as though 
trying to be on both sides at one and the same time. 

My vision becomes suddenly irresponsible and dazed into a state of 
ceaseless multiplication. The figures on the tapestry are included in 
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this abbreviated process in which they repeat themselves in a truly 
uncertain and bewildering result. 

“Tt is a ridiculous mistake, and one that I am quite tired of,” I 
hear Cecile’s voice make answer. “ Ask Mr. Foster to come here, and 
I will tell him so that he will believe.” : 

“Tell me first,’—I turn round upon her quickly. The room 
is silent again, Miss Hague having gone. She is not a stupid girl, 
perhaps understands the situation, and will not hurry to come back. 
If she does not, she will never be loved by any man better than she 
will be loved by me. 

Cecile looks up now, half mad with laughter. 

“ And have you made the same mistake? Oh, you could not; you 
are not so stupid as Mr. Foster!” 

“Yes, I am, in one way, and all about you. You don’t mean to tell 
me that Dundas is—is your half-brother. If you do,”—I catch my 
breath, for her face is crimson, and mine all aglow,—“ what a donkey 
I’ve been !” 

The whole pack of them are upon us now, and we are separated in 
the crowd, so I take the first opportunity to get rid of this singing in 
my head by slipping down-stairs and out into the fresh air. 

When Dundas comes to seek me I am pacing up and down the 
roofless nave of the old chapel, with the shine from the setting sun 
flashing through the aged door-way upon my face as I turn, and the 
grass pushing up from between the vault-stones like green nerves reach- 
ing out in uneasy filaments for the light, standing erect again after 
every tread. 

“ What are you doing here, Schuyler 2” he says, in a restrained 
sort of way, which may mean one thing or another. “ You mustn’t try 
to skulk now at the last moment, for, if you do intend any venture of 
the kind, I will bring up the rear with a vengeance.” 

“T may be dumb, but I will not be driven. Go back to where 
you came from, and stay there.” 

“Do you know that we have only ten minutes left, and at the end 
of that time the rest of us must be out of the palace?” 

“Very well, lead on. How you are taking for granted that I will 
not follow!” 3 

In all my life I have never been so near embracing one of my own 
sex, and in my foolish excess of desire I am so afraid that I may make 
a guy of myself if I do not administer a hasty snub to the situation 
that now I am stilting my phraseology in a way calculated to set 
Dundas’s wits agog with conjecture as to the provocation of it. 

I see him look me stealthily in the face, as though uncertain as to 
whether a hand-clasp or a blow is the chrysalis inclosed in this trans- 
parent covering of restraint, and I am not more silent than he, as I 
follow him through the court-yard and up the flight of storied stairs. 
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As we go we hear their voices ever above us, and when we reach 
the second landing, where the round stain of Rizzio’s blood upon the 
floor seems to act as a full stop to farther ascent, through the door-way 
to the queen’s cabinet we see them flitting about, irreverently awaken- 
ing the echoes that do penance for having belonged to Mary Stuart by 
never being allowed to sleep. 

Cecile is not here, but I find her soon in the royal bed-chamber, 
seated in a cavernous arm-chair, that is speechless with the glory of 
having been embroidered by Mary’s own industrious fingers, and which 
now, grotesque with age, serves as a throne for the reclining figure of 
my fair young girl. 

I am frantic with longing to say just one word alone to her, and I 
hover about, ever alert to take advantage of any lapse in their seeming 
vigilance, for all at once they are possessed of a spirit of conspiracy, as 
it were, to prevent my getting near enough even to touch my hand to 
her chair. It is not long before I begin to hate everybody in the 
world but Cecile, and in the midst of their verbal clatter I become 
speechless and morose with imagining how different it all might be at 
this moment if they would only leave her here with me; how as she 
sits there in the dusk of her throne, like a white lily laid against black 
velvet, I might go to her, and, kneeling with my face upon her folded 
hands, tell her my story. 

“You are looking dreadfully worried, Mr. Schuyler,” says Miss 
Hague; “TI do believe you are getting afraid. For shame,—for shame, 
—a big man like you!” 

“You know this is the room where the ghosts come,” adds her 
younger sister, for fear that for one instant I may be left in peace; “ if 
you don’t stay here all the time, the guide says you won’t see any. 
So, if you don’t see any, we shall know that you have run.” 

“Tf you find the horns of the dilemma one too many for you, toot 
the extra one out the window,” says Dundas, grimly smiling at me, 
“and you will have the town about your ears in good earnest.” 

In the midst of it, the guide comes to say that it is high time for 
those who intend going to be gone, and then the Juncheon-basket. is 
brought in, and as Cecile continues seated,—an unusual repose for her, 
—and I lean up’against one of the rickety bedposts, the Hague sisters 
spread hastily out upon a table the ruins left of our noonday meal, the 
game-pie having been alone left untouched. But I do not even com- 
plain at this; indeed, I am being led so meekly by the ear that, under 
ordinary circumstances, I would be inclined to make as much sport as 
possible out of it; but the idea of allowing Cecile to go away and to be 
separated from her an entirety of twelve hours with all these thoughts - 
unborn, yet in words strangling me, suffices to stun my appreciation of 
the frolic, and to make my cheeks hot and my eyes burn with an 
intolerable indignation at the nonsense of the whole situation. 
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I shall never forget how Cecile drags herself up from her dusky 
seat, in a tired way that I have never known her to affect before, nor 
how, without a word either of cheer or farewell, she passes me by and 
is gone. Just as I am about to defy them all and follow after, the rest 
of them string after her one by one like an interminable flock of sheep, 
—and I am left alone with the guide and Dundas. I awake with a 
start now to the knowledge that the latter has been regarding my melo- 
dramatic lounge against the bedpost, my frowning face and crossed 
arms, for some little time attentively. 

“ You really don’t feel like backing out now ?” he asks, soberly. 

“Don’t stand there asking me questions. If you'll stay to dinner 
it’s all right; but if you intend to go, you’d better be about it. I 
don’t want to see any more of you till daylight.” 

“T hope the gentleman has no fire-arms about him,” says the guide, 
anxiously, while Dundas all of a sudden looks me squarely and keenly 
in the face, as though not caring to question me again aloud. “He 
knows I’m taking a good deal of responsibility, and it would not be 
well to have anything of that kind going on in case the ghosts should 
be out.” 

Dundas motions the guide to the door, and we are left alone. 

“ Here is a pocket-pistol for you,’—he hands me a flask ; “ I’ll ex- 
change with you if you are carrying any of the other kind.” 

But we do not exchange, for I take his and have none to give in 
return, and I laugh, for the first time in an hour, at his daring 
in having even suggested that I might consider such a precaution 
necessary. 

I have the last word, and I am left to listen to the rat-tatting of 
their boots across the floor of the outer room and down the stairs until 
the clang-to of the heavy door opening below into the quadrangle tells 
me that I am alone in the grim old palace. 

I do not realize the enormity of it yet, for I am hastening to the 
western window to watch with a hot heart how Cecile has gotten away 
into her corner of the carriage, and, when she turns her face up, I feel 
exactly as though we were looking straight into each other’s eyes, 

' This sensation keeps me warm some time after I have lost all trace 
of her, even to the last echo of the wheels, and the tRick, soft silence 
crawls over the fire and tumult of my brain. 

After a while there is a stab of sound made by footsteps upon the 
flags in the quadrangle below, and soon the guide, in company with 
two others, passes the window to cross the square and enter one of the 
ancient houses that opposite begin the Canongate. 
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CHAPTER III. 


AFTER they have disappeared, I draw my eyes nearer home, to the 
fountain that plays from out the imperial crown atop in a spray down 
over the figures of Rizzio and Mary and Elizabeth ; and, as the sun 
sinks behind the Canongate, I watch the water fret over their faces. 

The window at which I stand is embedded, as it were, between the 
turrets projected on either hand, in a square recess that is paneled quite 
apart from the main chamber which, as I turn to it now, nervous with 
restrained thought, I see clouded with a dry fog of shade, which blows 
from every corner, with almost my thought, to the window I have 
left. 

Fortunately, this gloom, born so suddenly, does not dye deeper all 
at once, but continues gray and vivacious, as these northern twilights 
always do, for a long while yet. 

As I pace to and fro, I am awed from out my feverish thoughts 
by the air of desolation that everything about me asserts. Involun- 
tarily I look behind me to see whether I am leaving tracks in the dust 
on the floor, and in so doing run against the four-posted bed which 
stands jutting far out from the wall, a square of dry-rot, which cries 
out upon me at the contact in rickety creaks and cracks of denuncia- 
tion that are heart-breaking enough for a real voice. 

The hangings of crimson damask are moth-eaten and decayed ; the 
silken fringes and tassels, mouldy-green in color, stretch from post to 
post, edging the canopy that Mary Stuart pillowed her uneasy head 
under so many, many years ago. 

I picture her lying there, as fair and young as Cecile, just as she 
came fresh from the beloved shores of France, to rule the savages of 
this wild, rebellious country. I forget her sins,—I forget everything 
but her beauty and her misfortunes, and reach up to gather, in memory 
of her, a bit of the sad old fringe. 

I hold it, as I walk to and fro, reverently in my hand ; and I touch, 
just where she may have touched, the faded tapestry hanging on the 
walls. I am becoming so possessed with thought of her that, as I look 
up at her picture, the sweet, plaintive face made by God to snare the 
souls of men, I have to think hard to prevent myself from bending 
the knee. 

Over my head the ceiling is divided in diamond and hexagonal 
panels, as frames to the coats of arms and initials of royalty, and the 
cobwebs are in each notch, like phantom sponges, with a spider hiding 
in every pore. 

I stand in front of the fire-place to look up at Elizabeth’s wooden 
face, set in her halter of ruff, as antagonistically as though she were 


my own picked and chosen enemy. I regret the pistol left lying in 
Vou. IV. N.S.—No. 5. 33 
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my trunk at the hotel, thinking how agreeably I might make the time 
fly by peppering away at the target of her nose. 

This serves to remind me of Dundas’s last request, and, as I unscrew 
the top of his flask, I am reminded again that on the table the game- 
pie awaits my attack, and that it would be perhaps as well not to defer 
operations. 

I am more cadaverous at the end of my feast than I was at its be- 
ginning, for I have had a vision wedded to every mouthful,—of Cecile 
eating hers elsewhere than at my side, and start up from my seat insane 
with a desire to have it out with some man of my size. 

Then I am startling again awake the ghostly footsteps that echo 
mine so from the audience-chamber yonder, and the little turret-room 
where Rizzio ate his last supper. 

In the dim light I see the figured hangings of silk, blotched with 
mildew and eaten in ghastly holes, stringing down from the skeleton 
frames on the walls ; and upon the mantel-piece, as I enter, I find the 
name “ Mary Stuart” written in the dust lying an inch thick upon it. 

I begin to wonder, in the midst of the decay and desolation, if 
Cecile’s finger was the one which traced it there, and at the thought I 
begin tenderly to widen out the limits of each letter by writing it over 
again with my own. When I stop in my ramble, the entire world of 
the old palace seems to catch its breath for fear of making the least 
sign of life, and the intense silence stands as if on tiptoe, awaiting an- 
other break which comes whenever I move an uneasy foot, or touch, in 
passing, any of the quaint old furniture. 

Here, in the turret, I hear a sound go wailing up, like the wind 
crying in a rigging with pain, and I know that it is a sudden swing of 
the breeze about the stern, gray towers. 

I seek, just outside, the turret-room door, the one half hidden by 
tapestry, through the bars of which Cecile crept so mischievously that 
day. There is a clang of echoes as I walk to it and touch tenderly the 
cold iron that has pressed so closely her dear flesh. I press my face 
against them, and the heat of my lips is killed at once. Through the 
rusty rounds I see dimly the narrow stone steps go winding down. 
The air, cool with the rush up the draft of the spiral, beats upon my 
cheek like a ghost’s breath trying to blow me cold. 

All at once I am seized with a desire to go everywhere that she has 
been, and am stooping to put my leg through, and trying to crowd be- 
tween the bars, which are not placed here—as below-stairs—so very 
close together. 

I succeed well enough to know that, in order to be entirely success- 
ful, only an additional incentive to reach the other side is required. 

Now I am back again in the perpendicular, and walking away to 
the window to look at my watch, and count how many hours are left 
me to stay here. f 
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It is eight o’clock, and the stars are beginning to spot out from their 
field of blue in a thick blossoming as of dandelions. . 

The guide will be here at five o’clock with the keys, and there are 
nine hours yet to be made the best of in this place of rust and blight 
and mildew. 

As I lean up against the window-sash I am a little stirred by 
hearing a noise not made by myself, a tick-tick that sounds at once 
foreboding and unearthly, and when I think again, I know that I am 
listening for the first time to the “death-watch,”—which is said so 
surely to foretell misfortune. 

It is in the wainscoting near my feet, and I reach down with my 
hand to find in the dark, if I may, the haunt of the beetle. As I do 
so, feeling squeamish and ashamed of myself, only the flapping of a 
raven’s wing against the window, or the hooting of an owl about the 
turrets, could fitly play an accompaniment to my mood. 

I am glad to raise my head again to see the moon risen behind the 
palace, silvering the house-tops; and below, how the shadow of the 
palace sprawls grotesquely across the square ! 

It is not long before I find my eyes opening and shutting drowsily, 
while a peculiar torpor begins all at once to penetrate and take pos- 
session of every bone in my body. 

I cast about in my mind for a memory in this room of anything 
to sit or lie upon. 

The bed yonder is guiltless either of mattress or pillow, and the 
chairs that I remember standing about, covered with embroidery 
wrought by the fair fingers of Mary and her maids-of-honor, are alto- 
gether too prim and stately for a lounge. 

Cecile’s throne is there, the cavernous arm-chair, and perhaps she 
has left it warm behind her. At the thought Iam groping away from 
the recess to the spot where I know it must be. 

In the dark I stumble up against its back, and then, feeling with 
my hands for its seat, I tumble sleepily upon it. 

As I do so, I think of Rip Van Winkle’s encounter with mis- 
chievous spirits,—with just such peaked gray caps upon their heads as 
these turrets wear, and I wonder if, like him, the drink that I have 
taken is accountable for the strange lethargy which is crawling stealthily 
over me through every vein. 

Are these rooms really haunted by the ghosts of Mary Stuart and her 
courtiers, and, in order that they may enjoy to-night’s frolic unmolested, 
are they binding me over in this way to keep the peace? 

I believe that I hunt for the flask and find it. And the draught 
brings out, like a bright enamel upon the gloom, not Cecile’s face ex- 
actly, but one that has a look of her,—from the frame that I saw in 
the daylight hanging on yonder wall,—pallid and sweet, and bruised 
with feeling as a flower bent by a storm. 
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I shut my eyes against it, it is so real and pleading, and I am so 
helpless to save. I cannot get away from her, though, for I hear the 
rustle of her silken dress, the clinkimg of golden chains coming nearer 
and nearer,—I hear her sweet voice singing her lament for France,— 
I feel the light, awakening touch of her warm, soft fingers upon my 
face ! 

When I open my eyes again, it is almost with a spring out from 
my chair. 

There is certainly the music of a dress sweeping close by,—there is 
surely a light changing the whole complexion of the room from ebony 
to a ghastly green, and in it I see a wraith of Mary Stuart, standing 
almost within yeach of my hand. 

My heart leaps fairly into my mouth, and I swallow hard in the 
next breath to get it back again into its proper place. I am trembling 
as if just awakening from a nightmare, and too numb with astonishment 
to move hand or foot. It is only left me to stare breathlessly at the 
marvel of the scene! 

In the ghastly green glare she is moving slowly about, singing a 
plaint which is heart-breaking, and the sweep of her silken train across 
the floor is as a wail following after. There is a black coif upon her 
head, pointed about her pallid, frozen face like the rim of a heart, a 
white veil hanging down behind, a stiff ruff about her neck. I see her 
as she sings, fingering with deathly fingers, bead by bead, the rosary 
upon her breast. . 

I hear a voice now from the outer chamber,—and at its sound she 
stops in her walk, to raise her hands with a gesture of mingled weari- 
ness and passion, to lay them closely over her ears. 

It is a stern, hollow voice, saying, “ Ah, fair ladies, how pleasant 
were this life of yours if it should ever abide, and then in the end 
we might pass to heaven with this gear! But fie on that knave Death, 
that will come whether ye will or not! and when he hath laid on the 
arrest, then foul worms will be busy with this flesh, be it never so fair 
and tender; and the silly soul, I fear, shall be so feeble, that it can 
carry with it neither gold, garnishing pearl, nor precious stones.” 

“Will I never be rid of him?” I hear the queen cry, and then 
with it mocking laughter as of many voices in the cabinet without. 

“Good Knox,” comes another shrill voice, “fare you well; and it 
were better with you if your trumpet-blasts against the monstrous 
regimen of women were blown only in the pulpit. So you keep far 
from her majesty’s hearing.” 

Then there is more derisive laughter, and another train comes rus- 
tling across the floor, and a tall, spare woman comforts Mary, who is 
wringing her hands and sobbing. 

“My subjects, it would appear, must obey him, not me. I must 
be subject to them, not they to me.” 
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“Madam, do not permit this man to knock so hastily upon your 
heart as to bring tears.” 

“ Never was prince handled as Iam. I vow to God I shall be once 
avenged.” 

“That is truly so, but your majesty must not allow this man of 
heretical texts to fret your soul. There are swords in plenty to quit 
you of him, and Erskine of Dun has one at his side as he takes him 
now to the door. If I bore it so near his body he should be spitted 
upon it ere he traveled half-way to St. Giles.” 

Their voices are scarcely above a whisper, and the spectral light is 
upon their faces, enameling each feature with fearful effect. 

Through the window in the recess behind them I see the moon sink- 
ing in the sky, looking strangely dead and white, in contrast with this 
green radiance. 

Now the arras dropped over the door leading into the turret-room is 
drawn aside by an unseen hand, and a man steps out to stand aside, 
holding his cap so low in his hand that its white feather sweeps the floor, 
as Mary passes in. 

In his other hand I see suspended a lute, and, recovering from my 
first great start as I am, yet his face looks also so dead in this weird at- 
mosphere that I feel as though I would not touch him for the world. 

Inside the turret-room is a table spread, and, as Mary seats herself 
silently upon the sofa at one side, and the candle-lights fight to conquer 
the spectral glare which fills every nook and cranny, there is the sound 
of footsteps approaching from the ‘audience-chamber without, and a 
dame, attired in brocade and feathers, steps loftily across the room, 
followed by two courtiers, into the supping-closet. 

I am fully persuaded of being wide awake now, for, as they passed, 
my hand hanging down was brushed slightly against by the velvet of 
her train. Really interested to see what is going to happen next, I do 
not stir. . 

I see them drink from the cups, and their lips move stiffly in con- 
versation, but I cannot hear a word they utter. Only shrill laughter 
sometimes murders the silence, and is echoed in a smothered way from 
another crew in the outer chamber. 

Presently the queen, waited upon by the two courtiers standing at 
her back, leans across the table to speak to the man who drew the 
arras and stepped aside as she entered. 

“Give us, David,” I hear her say, in a hoarse whisper, “a madrigal 
of swift repeats and reports, that I may live out of the fancies which 
this night puts upon me.” 

At this Rizzio raises the lute lying at his side, and, drawing his 
fingers across its strings, I hear begun the refrain of a song which is 
quaint with old-time meaning, and so tenderly given that the queen 
bows her head upon the edge of the table to listen. 
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As he plays and sings in a low, breathless way, there is no other 
sound. But when he drops the lute and reaches forward to accept a 
cup of wine from the queen’s own hand, all at once a tall, slim figure 
stalks out from the gloom of the arras to stand upon the threshold of 
the closet. 

As he appears, each occupant of the room starts with astonishment, 
and the gentlemen waiting upon the queen step aside that he may enter 
and seat himself upon the sofa. 

“What pleasure have you here, Darnley ?” asks the queen, hoarsely ; 
then, as he moves still nearer and essays putting his arm about her, I 
see her shrink away from his touch, holding up both hands as though 
she would push him off. 

Before he may answer, the shade of the arras gives birth to another 
form, this time clad in complete armor ; and when the queen raises her 
head from its repelling droop away from her husband, she looks up into 
the ghastly visage of the apparition. 

His back is turned upon me, so I cannot see his face, but the visor 
of his cap is raised, disclosing it to Mary, and at its sight the queen 
springs to her feet, crying out upon the man seated at her side the one 
word “ Judas !” 

“What dare you here, my Lord Ruthven?” She turns to face the 
man upon the threshold. “I command you to quit my sight.” 

He does not follow even with his eyes the line indicated by the point 
of her imperiously extended finger, but remains standing grim and 
motionless before her. 

“ Let yon man come forth. He has been here overlong,” comes in 
a hollow, reverberating voice, while he points at Rizzio behind and 
sheltered by the queen’s body. 

“What has he done? He is here by my will.” She turns, with 
her proud air broken, to Darnley. ‘ Why do you this thing?” 

“?Tis not I,” Darnley half stutters, half laughs ; “ it is nothing.” 

“Madam,” interrupts Ruthven, in the same terrible voice, “this 
villain David has offended us. He has caused your majesty to banish 
a great part of the nobility, that he might be madea lord. He has 
been the destroyer of the commonwealth, and must learn his duty 
better.—Take the queen, your wife, to you,” he adds, as Mary, trem- 
bling violently, throws herself still more in his way. 

Rizzio is kneeling upon the floor behind, and clinging in affright to 
her dress. 

“Lay no hands on me,” cries Ruthven, unsheathing his dagger, as 
the gentlemen in waiting hasten now to fall upon him. “I will not be 
handled.” And then there isa tramp of more feet, a rush of armed 
forms crowding to back him, until the little room bristles with the 
gleaming points of swords and daggers. 

“No harm is intended to you, madam ; but only to that villain.” 
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They are reaching over her shoulder to get at Rizzio, crouched upon 
the train of her dress. 

“ Justice! Save my life, madam,—save my life!” 

“ Do not hurt him !”—the queen stretches out her arms entreatingly. 
“If he has done wrong, he shall answer to justice.” 

But she cannot stay them. The lawless crew are forgetting her sex 
and royalty, and a brutal borderer has pushed his pistol against her 
bosom. 

“Give way !” he cries, fiercely ; and I can stand it no longer. 

The queen’s voice has been altogether too much like Cecile’s, and 
my brain is all awhirl with excitement. Just as I hear the table topple 
over with the crash of dishes, and out from the closet they come drag- 
ging almost by his hair the struggling wretch, I am in their midst, and 
true to the instinct of my day, hitting hard and straight out from the 
shoulder at Ruthven’s steel cap. To my dying hour I shall carry the 
sears of that contact on my knuckles. 

“Confound you for a set of unmannerly hounds!” I cry, as they 
hustle past me to disappear through the door-way opening into the 
presence-chamber, and with them, at the sound of my voice, the green 
glare also goes out, and I am left standing there in the dark, feeling 
about with my hands to grasp at the silken skirts slipping past me in 
flight. The ends of my fingers are cheated just as they close. I tread 
upon broken dishes, I smell the greasy odor of candles suddenly 
quenched, I am exactly on the spot where I saw her standing last, and 
searching in vain with my arms. 

“ Cecile!” I cry, passionately. 

Now that the spectral light is put out, I see over my shoulder how 
the moon shines in upon the bedchamber floor in a patch as of white 
velvet laid upon the soft, thick gloom, and I know that, if my bird is 
here, she may not fly unseen. 

I search with my feet slipping among the dishes crashed upon the 
floor about the overthrown table, grope around the walls with my fingers 
catching in the rags of old silk, and just as I am about to complete my 
circuit the corner before me is forsaken by a white form tiptoeing to the 
door. 

The legs of the fallen table are stretching out between us, and she 
has the start of me by a few steps. 

“ Cecile,” I call to her, “do not run,—speak to me!” 

But she is gone, and her white veil floats over the moonlight on the 
floor likea cloud. I reach to grasp it, and my fingers meet together as 
in real vapor. 

“ T can run faster than you, you foolish child ;” for I have reached 
before her the door leading into the presence-chamber, and, thus head- 
ing her off, lean my back up against it. 

I am not answered save by a few dull echoes as of persons moving 
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about below, and I am aware that they may return for her at any 
moment. The thought startles me into a rapid study of the room. 
Just as I decide to make a rush for the corner opposite I hear the click 
of something striking against iron. I am across the room in a breath, 
and reaching through the bars with both hands. They just escape 
touching her, and that is all. Then there is the cautious rustling of 
silk against the narrow limits of the stairs, and the air blown past her 
is scented with a faint sweetness of violet, and I know well that it is 
she. 

“Child, do not!” I ery, earnestly ; “you will surely fall.” 

But she does not listen. The rustling and the scent of violet grow 
fainter, and die loiteringly. 

For a moment I struggle and crowd, but I have found the incentive 
which I lacked hours ago to reach the other side, and I fight hard inch 
by inch. 

The thought of catching her alone on these dark stairs is enough. 
Gasping for breath, at last I whisper,— 

“Cecile, I am afraid of the dark; wait for me!” 

My hand slips upon the cold, bare stones of the outer wall of the 
spiral as I begin my pursuit, step by step, cautiously at first, the turn 
is so sharp, more rapidly as I soon learn how. 

I hear the silken brush of her dress only a little below me now, and 
as I follow round and round dizzily, I reach down with one hand to 
stop her. 

I touch merely the top of her head: I feel plainly the velvet of 
her coif, and snatch at it, hoping thereby decisively to stay her flight. 

But she is so quick of thought that she unloosens it, and it comes 
off in my hand. 

I do not care whether I break my head or not now. I am running 
down in a way calculated to make me mad and irresponsible when I do 
once touch her. 

Suddenly I step upon her dress ; there is the rasp of a tear, and, as 
she turns to free herself, I have her at last in my arms. 

Her hair is brushing my face, her hands are pushing me off; she is 
trembling violently, and almost sobbing. 

“ Cecile,’—I bend down past the fluff of her hair to where it is 
warmer,—* my beautiful queen, I will take my reward now.” 

I have loved ghosts ever since. I-don’t remember much more. I 
believe it is getting lighter at the end of the stair, just at the other bars 
which divide us from Darnley’s room. 

I believe she frees herself at last, and before I may snatch her again 
has crawled between these, and, without once having spoken, is away 
through the moonlight. 

I am left caged, the bars here are put so close together; and, as she 
flies, I beg her to wait for me until I may return up-stairs. 
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But I do not find her at all. Only the door opening out into the 
quadrangle is ajar, and shows that she has fled with the rest. 


The next thing I know I am knocking at Dundas’s door at the 
hotel,—not only knocking, but entering. 

Dundas is lying in bed, evidently fast asleep. 

The moon shines in here also, but, not content with its light, I walk 
deliberately to the gas-jet and set it aflame. When this is done, I 
hasten to inspect his sleeping countenance. 

I stand some little time gazing down upon him without uttering a 
word. Notan eyelid stirs, not a feature. He is stretched at full length, 
limp with innocence, ingenuously abstract. 

“Will you be kind enough to conjugate the irregular verb ‘ pos- 
sum’?” I inquire, presently, in a tone resonant with solemnity. 

No answer. 

“So you are asleep, are you? I suppose your consciousness is just 
now as obsolete as the dodo or the primitive ox ?” 

At this, he starts a little, and opens up at me two eyes which are 
very drowsy, and remarkably void of speculation. 

“ Holloa!” he cries, “ where’d you come from? It’s queer,—I was 
just dreaming of you. I thought you’d gone mad, or something or 
other.” 

“So I have. And you'll be the first victim. I want you to get 
up and turn the gas off.” 

“ What do you take me for?” 

“Somebody who doesn’t want to be pulled out of bed by the heels.” 

“Well, I never! Now, Schuyler, just go to bed, there’s a good 
fellow, and tell me all about it in the morning. I’m confoundedly 
sleepy just now. I don’t see how you had the heart to wake me up.” 

“T give you your choice, and exactly one minute to take it in. 
Either jump up and turn off the gas, or expect me to tear every sheet 
off that bed !” 

“ Now, this is too much.” He furtively grasps from underneath at 
the edges of the bedclothes, which are drawn this warm night close up 
about his neck. “TI have half a mind to fire something at you.” 

“T dare you to.” I have taken hold of the counterpane. “Say 
your prayers, my friend, and don’t think about breakfast.” 

And notwithstanding his frantic efforts to keep them as they are, 
slowly and determinedly I draw the bedclothes one by one away from 
him, until stark and shining is exposed to view the entire disguise, in- 
cluding the gleaming corselet and scarlet sash of my Lord Ruthven. 


* * * * * * * * 


The little velvet coif hangs to-day upon my dressing-glass. It has 
been made over so as to hold shaving-paper cut to a convenient size, 
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and twice a year, upon the anniversaries of the ghost-party and of our 
wedding, Cecile replenishes it. 

We have heard, since her frolic, of the authorities in Edinburgh 
having replaced the iron bars at either extremity of the secret stairs in 
Holyrood with solid doors, as a greater security against trespassing, and 
Dundas has been as good as his word in making up to the guide the 
loss of his position there. 

He is our gardener now at Rock Hill, and we love to walk in the 
garden and question him about the flowers, just for the sake of listen- 
ing to his broad Scotch accent. ‘ 

There is one thistle in the centre of the prettiest flower-bed, which 
he will never root up, Cecile loves it so. 

The children love it too, and they call it the “ pincushion flower.” 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Ir will be, one of these days, an interesting thing to receive the report 
of Dr. Nansen, the Norwegian who is preparing, under a grant of 
fifty thousand dollars from his government, to make an effort to reach 
the North Pole. 

The reason for this renewed effort is a rather remarkable one, 
hinging upon the fate of the “ Jeannette,” and bringing to mind the sad 
experience of her ship’s company. 

That vessel, after being solidly frozen in for one year and nine 
months, had drifted with the ice in a general northwesterly direction. 
It is not necessary to go into particulars of the final catastrophe, except 
to say that, when the officers and men at last started south, on their 
memorable. journey towards the Siberian coast, they left upon the ice, 
close to where the vessel had disappeared, certain articles which they 
did not care to carry with them. In June, 1884, exactly three years 
after the “Jeannette” sank, these articles were found on an ice-field near 
Julianshaab, in Greenland. They had come there from the opposite 
side of the Polar sea,—there was no doubt of that,—but how? 

It seems certain that the objects in question could not have come in 
an eastern direction, through Smith’s Sound, for the only current which 
reaches Julianshaab is that from the eastern coast of Greenland, by 
Cape Farewell. Nor is it all possible that they came west from the 
place where the “Jeannette” was crushed, for all the currents round Nova 
Zembla, Franz-Josef Land, and Spitzbergen are quite well known, and 
it seems impossible for the articles to have come that distance in three 
years, even if we conceive it possible for them to have come west at all. 

The Nautical Magazine suggests as the only alternative that there 
is a comparatively short and direct route across the Arctic Ocean by 
way of the North Pole, and that nature herself has supplied a means 
of communication, however uncertain, across it. It further remarks: 
“ Increased significance to the discovery of the ‘Jeannette’ relics in 1884 
was given by the identification in 1886 of bows found on the coast of 
Greenland with those used by the Eskimo in the vicinity of Behring 
Straits, at Port Clarence, Norton Sound, and the mouth of the Yukon 
River. Dr. Nansen’s expedition will endeavor to realize these hopes 
of a direct route across the apex of the Arctic Ocean. A specially- 
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constructed boat of one hundred and seventy tons will be built, and 
provisions and fuel taken for five years, although it is hoped that two 
will suffice. The expedition will consist of ten or twelve men, and 
Dr. Nansen proposes to leave Norway in February, 1892.” 


The practice of smuggling tobacco into Spain by way of the neutral 
ground at Gibraltar is well known to all who have visited that very 
interesting place and have seen the “Spanish lines” and the “ English 
lines,” with their guards and sentries separated by a few square yards 
of sand. 

Complications must arise, of course, and it is not pleasant for the 
inhabitants of “the Rock” to contemplate an entire cutting off of com- 
munication for any reason on account of the market supplies of various 
kinds received by that route. At the same time this should either be 
done, or else an arrangement proposed by an English contemporary 
should be adopted,—viz., to double fence the two lines, from sea to sea, 
and thus make the neutral ground “a trap for any such rats as still 
might care to land their cargoes upon its shores.” The suggestion was 
made on account of the recent killing of an English soldier of the 
garrison by a Spanish carabinero who was after the smugglers. In 
this shooting case a jury, “good and lawful men of the city, garrison, 
and territory of Gibraltar,” after sitting three days, found that “the 
said Charles Dunford was lying dead. That the cause of his death 
was, that at twenty minutes past nine of the clock of the said twelfth 
day of July he, the said Charles Dunford, being on the neutral terri- 
tory, and about thirty yards distant from the British line of sentries 
at the North Front, and being then on duty as one of the patrol, 
was killed by a bullet fired out of a carbine by a certain Spanish 
mounted carabinero, whose name is unknown to the said jury ; and at 
the time he fired the said bullet out of the said carbine was on the 
neutral territory, at a distance of about forty yards from the said Brit- 
ish line of sentries; and do further say that he, the said Charles Dun- 
ford, at the time of his death, was a male person of twenty-four years 
of age, a private in the King’s Royal Rifles, and a native of London.” 
The jury, after this Dogberry-like verbiage, proceed to praise the cap- 
tain and sergeant of the English patrol for their “cool and wise be- 
havior,” and their forbearance in avoiding “further probable loss of 
life and international complication in this most regrettable affair.” 

‘And so all were pleased,” the Saturday Review remarks, “and 
went home to their dinners; and Private Charles Dunford (a male 
person at the time of his death) was buried with military honors in 
the North Front Cemetery. The chapter is more complete than usual, 
the dénouement sufficiently sensational, and the moral,—the moral may 
be deduced according to taste. A soldier shot is no new thing. The 
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pity of it only becomes apparent with the reflection that this man fell 
by the hands of those whom it was his duty (indirectly) to assist in | 
. theirs, and that he was in the execution of that duty at the time.” 


That is a most astonishing regulation which exists in India in 
regard to discharged soldiers. It appears that Tommy Atkins, when- 
ever he completes his service—whatever the term may be—and is 
discharged, must get out of India at once, unless special permission to 
remain is obtained. And this permission is not granted unless he can 
show that he has got employment, and has a guarantee from some 
responsible person that passage to England will be-provided for him 
in case he is thrown out of that employment. If he cannot procure 
such a guarantee he must deposit four hundred rupees—with a right 
to interest, byt not to withdrawal—until he is ready to get out of the 
country. And even then he will not. get the money without producing 
a certificate from the captain or agent of a ship that passage has 
actually been secured. 

In fact, a time-expired English soldier in India seems very much 
like a ticket-of-leave man. A correspondent of the Army and Navy 
Gazette, writing upon this subject, says, ‘““ Why confine the attempt to 
keep down European pauperism in India to soldiers only? Why these 
invidious distinctions? I would ask, supposing a time-expired soldier, 
a man on whom the state has no further claim, wishes to remain in 
India, but neither produces a guarantee of passage nor lodges the 
four hundred rupees of his own to pay his future passage home, can 
the military authorities force that man on board a troop-ship with a 
view to discharging him in England? If so, where is the authority 
to be found—the legal authority, I mean—which a civil court would 
recognize?” 


Mr. W. Laird-Clowes writes to the London Army and Navy Ga- 
zette as follows: “ Your columns recently contained some correspond- 
ence concerning ancient naval uniform. Since I read that correspond- 
ence I have discovered an order, signed on August 24, 1706, by Prince 
George of Denmark, which, I venture to think, upsets all the generally 
received ideas on the subject. This order undoubtedly recognizes a 
uniform for seamen in her Majesty’s service. The various articles of 
clothing were to be furnished, under contract, by Mr. Richard Har- 
nage, of London, and by Mr. William Francklin, ‘of Wappen Step- 
ney ;’ and commanding officers are thus admonished: ‘ Whereas pat- 
terns of the cloaths to be issued by Mr. Harnage and Mr. Francklin 
aforesaid, are to be lodg’d with the storekeepers at the several ports of 
Deptford, Woollwich, Chatham, Sheerness, Harwich, Deale, Ports- 
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mouth, Plymouth, Kingsale, and Lisbon, you are, upon the coming 
aboard of these cloaths, to have recourse to the said patterns, and take 
care that both they and the cloaths be view’d by yourself, the master, 
boatswain, and purser of the ship under your command ; and that the 
cloaths do in all respects agree with the patterns, and that they are 
not inferiour to them in goodness; and if any of them shall be found 
inferiour in quality or goodness to the said patterns, you are to return 
them to the slop-sellers again respectively, and demand and receive 
others that shall be in all respects conformable in lieu of them,’ ete. 
Commanding officers were further required to cause the clothes to be 
issued to the seamen, and to cause account of the issue to be kept. 
The uniform recognized or prescribed by this order, of which I possess 
a folio printed copy signed ‘George,’ consisted of — 

“ «Shrunk grey kersey jacket, lined with red cotton, with 15 brass 
buttons and 2 pockets of linen, the button-holes stitched with gold- 
colour thread, at 10s. 6d. each ; waistcoat of Welsh red, Slain, unlined, 
with 18 brass buttons, the holes stitched with gold-colour thread, at 5s. 
6d. each ; red kersey breeches, lined with linen, with three leather 
pockets, and 13 white tin buttons, the button-holes stitched with white 
thread, at the rate of 5s. 6d. each; red flowered shag-breeches, lined 
with linen, with 3 leather pockets, and 14 brass buttons, the button- 
holes stitched with gold-colour thread, at the rate of 11s. 6d. each ; 
striped shag-breeches, lined with linen, with 3 leather pockets, and 14 
white tin buttons, the button-holes stitched with white thread, at the 
rate of 10s. 6d. each.’ Blue and white checked shirts and drawers, 
grey woolen stockings and gloves, double-soled shoes with round toes, 
brass buckles with iron tongues, and leather caps are also prescribed. 
One leather cap is ‘ fac’d with red cotton and lin’d with black linnen ;’ 
a second, described as ‘small,’ is ‘stich’d with white thread,’ and is 
to cost only 8d. In addition, ‘strip’d ticken wstcoats’ and ‘strip’d 
ticken breeches’ figure in the list. 

“The order incidentally mentions that a Mr. Beckford had pre- 
viously had a contract for the supply of clothes, and it permits the 
said Mr. Beckford to issue his stock-in-hand until it shall be exhausted. 
An earlier order, dated February 20, 1680, chronicles certain clothes 
which alone shall be ‘ permitted to be sold for the benefit of those sea- 
men that shall want them; but it names them only, and does not 
exactly describe them. It does, however, direct ‘that in case there 
shall be occasion of buying of cloaths abroad in foreign parts, for the 
answering the necessities of the seamen in any of the King’s ships, 
that the cloaths so bought be as near as may be of the quality of the 
cloaths appointed by the present rules.’ One may fairly conclude, 
therefore, that there was a recognized uniform for seamen in 1683, and 
probably before.” " 

The writer has sailed with officers who remember the red waistcoats 
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of our own naval seamen, and the whitey-gray pea-jackets which were 
worn at the same time. Officers are still living who can remember | 
when women—wives of petty officers—sailed in large ships. They 
were, we believe, given the “privacy which the bag-room grants” at 
night. The writer himself remembers that, in 1850, the admiral, 
captain, and executive officer of the English flag-ship “ Hastings,” 74, 
on the China station, ordinarily wore high hats with a cockade on the 
side. 


An evening paper, in its editorial columns, justly remarks : 

“The ubiquitous pension agent, who is so willing and eager that the 
‘ patriots,’ and their children, and their children’s children should get 
some slight and enduring testimony of public gratitude, is kept in 
kindly remembrance by the men who make the laws. Of course it 
would never do to snatch away the buttered bread from their good 
friends the ‘sharks.’ These people since the war have maintained a 
fat existence from the government’s pension-tub, and almost seem to 
be indigenous to the Washington soil. They form a most affable and 
effective lobby in influencing profligate pension legislation, and are 
always on the ground to push business. The new Dependant Act has 
a clause in it allowing a fee charge of ten dollars to all agents and 
attorneys for pension claimants. The applicant has only to fill a blank 
and forward it to the Pension Office,—a trifling and simple process that 
any school-boy who knows his a, b, abs ought to understand. All the 
necessary papers are to be had from Commissioner Raum direct, and 
yet year after year will these palavering gentlemen continue to flourish 
and wax exceeding opulent, because the alleged ‘friends of the old 
soldier’ give them a legal claim to recompense. Now is the time for 
the veterans who want to do something besides parading around in 
their blue coats and brass buttons to show just how much actual 
patriotism twenty-five years of peace and pension have left in their 
once manly breasts. There are plenty of brave men alive yet who 
marched under the Union banner during those bitter years of war, 
and it is their manifest duty to see to it that the widows and orphans, 
and all who either justly or unjustly will now be entitled to a place on 
the pension roll, escape the ensnaring allurements of the ten-dollar- 
bill hunters. It is a good chance for the old soldier to wake up and 
live in the present for a few days. Twenty-five years is a good long 
bask with the sentries, tents, bloody shirts, and the stale recollections 
of the war.” 


To the ordinary observer there seems something more than ordi- 
narily strange in the nervous, panicky opposition shown in England to 
the Channel tunnel. One monthly of large circulation and influence 
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has devoted much space to the publication of signatures of soldiers, 
peers, politicians, and landed gentry who are opposed to the scheme: 
the reason openly given being the danger of a French invasion by that 
route. They assert that the tunnel could not be blocked or destroyed 
with certainty in the event of war, and that, with it in their possession, 
an enemy could easily accomplish his ends. This does not seem very 
complimentary to their own military engineers, or to their army in 
general, but, nevertheless, this is the simple reason given, and no 
other, for no one seems to dispute the advantage such a tunnel would 
be to traffic,—a word which generally disposes the English to look 
upon things with favor. 

The present state of affairs in regard to the Channel tunnel is as 
follows: the chalk formation ‘seems to extend all the way across, 
and nothing could be better for tunneling; the work already done 
consists in a shaft near Shakespeare’s Cliff sixty-four feet deep, and a 
small tunnel, only five feet in diameter, which has been extended under 
the sea for about two thousand yards. “These experimental works 
cannot be continued without the sanction of the Board of Trade, nor 
beyond the three-mile limit without an agreement between the two 
countries affected by it. Already enough has been done to show that 
the scheme is fairly practicable, and were there no danger through it of 
a second conquest of England, or of a disastrous scare, it might some 
day be carried to completion. A coal seam of good bituminous quality 
has already been discovered, and the shareholders, the tunnel proving 
a failure, may yet get their money back with interest, through a sub- 
marine coal-mine, without sacrifice of patriotism.” 


How many of us could have told (had the question been suddenly 
asked) whether Canrobert was alive or not? 

Yet the veteran is very much alive, and figured at the marriage of 
his daughter, at the Church of St. Pierre de Chaillot, in August last, 
being surrounded on that occasion by Marshal MacMahon, Admiral 
Jurien de la Graviére, and Admiral Baron Duperré, all in uniform and 
sparkling with jeweled decorations. 

A daily paper said that the marriage ceremony was made the 
occasion of a popular expression of the admiration and even reverence 
entertained by Frenchmen for the two surviving marshals of France, 
—Canrobert and MacMahon. 

The ceremony was celebrated in the little, dimly-lighted Chapel of 
the Virgin, which was packed to its fullest extent with distinguished 
guests. In the church had gathered a thousand or more people, who 
did not hesitate to raise a cheer for the two warriors whose names are 
inseparably linked with the history of their country as they passed 
through the sacred building. Outside the church, again, was a large 
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crowd, who made the welkin ring with shouts of “ Vive Canrebert ! 
Vive le brave !”’ as the marshal bowed, and the feeble figure, clad in his ° 
glittering uniform and wearing the grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honor and the decoration of the Anunciada, moved slowly from his 
carriage to the porch. The old hero leaned heavily on his cane with 
one hand, while with the other he waved his thanks, Canrobert’s eyes 
are still bright and sparkling; his hair, which falls in silvery ringlets 
upon his shoulders, is still plentiful, and his color is still fresh, but his 
back is bowed with the weight of years, and his face is deeply 
wrinkled. His white beard is now worn long and full, while the 
moustaches, that once stood out in waxed stiffness, are now drooping. 

Marshal MacMahon, who also wore his marshal’s uniform, formed 
quite a contrast with his older comrade in arms. His head is borne 
erect and his shoulders thrown back squarely. He was not cheered as 
he entered the church, but on his exit a hearty shout went up for the 
hero of Magenta. 

This interesting event reminds us that Marshal Radetzky, although 
a much older man than the veterans just mentioned, was in the field at 
the same time, and a “household word” among people who followed 
campaigns. Radetzky’s baton of marshal, of solid gold, enriched 
with precious stones, was stolen from the military museum in Vienna 
last summer. 

We have seen no notice of its recovery, and it probably went at 
once to the melting-pot. “ Sic transit.” 


Our Navy Department is said to be contemplating the establish- 
ment of a pigeon service between the principal Atlantic naval stations, 
and in this connection we extract the following from a contemporary : 

“The French Ministry of Marine have decided to establish at 
Brest a naval dove-cote, containing five hundred pigeons, which are to 
be trained for sea service. The idea is to utilize them as messengers 
from the defending torpedo-boats around Brest to the maritime 
authorities on land, thus insuring a constant communication. Whether 
the birds will take kindly to the sea remains to be proved ; but, at all 
events, the experiment will be watched with interest.” 


In Clark Russell’s recently published Life of Nelson, already 
alluded to in these columns, an anecdote is given in relation to the 
battle of the Nile, which we do not remember to have met with before. 
He quotes it from Blackwood’s Magazine of the year 1832, the writer 
having been in the battle as an officer of the “ Leander.” ‘ From the 


deck of the ‘Leander’ a number of the survivors of the miserable 
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crowds which had filled the decks and ’tween-decks of ‘ L’Orient’ 
were observed to be swimming towards the frigate. The piercing cries 
of these men seem still to vibrate on my ear, as some of them, ap- 
proaching the ‘ Leander,’ cried out, ‘Bon John, give rop-é! Oh, Bon 
John, give rop-é!’ 

“As many of them as possible we rescued from a watery grave, 
though some of them, after all our endeavors, sank to rise no more. 
It was wonderful to observe, notwithstanding the deplorable circum- 
stances in which these poor fellows were placed, what strength the 
amor patrie, or reluctance to acknowledge defeat, exerted in them. 
To one of these forlorn creatures, drenched with water and exhausted 
with fatigue, I said, ‘Well, monsieur, what think you now of your 
Bonaparte? To which the hapless man, summoning the little energy 
which remained in him, replied, ‘Oh, Monsieur John Bull, dis 
nothing, dis nothing ; vive Napoleon !’ ” 

Now this is a charmingly characteristic anecdote for both sides. 
That the officer’s first speech to a half-drowned and humiliated pris- 
oner should be in the nature of exultation is only in keeping with the 
engaging address of his countrymen to all foreigners,—especially at 
that period,—a mode of address which has caused scant love to be 
felt for them by Continental natives. Of course, enlightened English- 
men of to-day are the first to appreciate the insular prejudice and 
rudeness of their countrymen of Nelson’s time. Nelson himself was 
a blind hater of all Frenchmen, in curious contrast with his weak 
adulation for the corrupt Neapolitan court. 






The New York Times remarks, “The English, or rather the 
cockney, superstition about the ‘Household Troops’ is one of the 
queerest traditions of the British army. When the Guards are or- 
dered abroad to take part in actual warfare it is the general London 
belief that the war is thereby settled. No evidence to the contrary 
has any effect upon this simple faith or upon the popular enthusiasm 
in which it is manifested. One battalion of the Grenadier Guards 
has just been ordered to Bermuda, where there is no war raging, not 
for the sake of going where glory waits them, but simply as a punish- 
ment for insubordination. It seems as if this should break the spell 
in the case of these particular troops, but the enthusiasm was unabated. 
The dispatches set forth that they were accompanied to the station by 
twenty thousand cheering civilians. Such an ‘ovation’ to a body of 
troops in disgrace is probably unprecedented in the stories of patriotic 
zeal.” 

In the discussion of the subject in Parliament, Lord Dorchester, 
as an old officer of the Guards, expressed the opinion that such an 
outbreak of insubordination as had occurred could never have hap- 
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pened under the old system of reliable non-commissioned officers, 
The English army has relied upon that system too much. Officers. 
cannot be in touch with their men when they see so little of them as 
the Guards’ officers did of theirs. 

We believe that some of the officers have lately been ordered to 
sleep in barracks, or quarters, and that measure alone will work 
wonders. 

Some of us have seen how English officers, after morning parade, 
sheath their swords and saunter off to change their dress and break- 
fast, while the sergeants march the men back to their quarters. 

In contrast, take the garrison of Berlin, where, after the early 
parade and exercise, the regimental officers go back with their men and 
see them into the barracks. This would have been considered a hard- 
ship in many English regiments a few years ago. We do not know 
just how it is now. It may be that matters have generally improved, 
bnt the non-commissioned officers then were the backbone of the 
English army. 


And, speaking of the “Guards,” that quaint paragrapher, James 
Payn, remarks, “ Now that everybody in the kindest manner is giving 
advice to the Guards as to the carrying on of their own affairs, I 
hasten to contribute my mite of information. A mere student, im- 
mersed in classical pursuits, cannot hope to have the knowledge of the 
subject possessed by our Hyde Park orators, or of the gentlemen who, 
making mankind their study, have noticed that officers in Pall-Mall too 
often omit to return the salutes of the sentries; but from the records of 
past ages it is sometimes possible to call experience for present guid- 
ance; and a circumstance took place, only a few thousand years ago, 
which has a most important bearing upon our Guards (not, indeed, the 
Foot, but the Horse Guards, but that is a detail). It is absolutely 
necessary that those ‘ musical rides’ which have of late given such 
satisfaction to a pleasure-loving—I had almost written a Sybaritic— 
public should be discontinued. For what are we told (Camer. Oper. 
Subse. Cent. 2, c. 30) of the consequences of such a practice? ‘The 
inhabitants of Sybarus taught their horses at a certain time to rise on 
their hinder feet and keep time with the music. A minstrel who had 
been ill-used by his fellow-countrymen went over to Crotona, with 
which city they were at war, and offered to place all the Sybarite horse 
in its hands. Accordingly, when the latter were ordered to charge, the 
minstrel played, and the horses danced, so that they became utterly use- 
less, and were captured.’ What a sad thing it would be if some band- 
master of the Horse Guards, who had quarreled with his regiment and 
his bread-and-butter, should begin playing his music at the crisis of 
some future Waterloo !” 
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In an article upon the Chinese navy, a writer in the Revue du Cercle 
Militaire informs us that Lieutenant Gicquel, of the French navy, 
created the arsenal of Fou-Chow, and thus became the real organizer 
of the embryonic naval power of China. This officer had also founded, 
in the same port, a naval school, and a school for petty officers who 
were destined to become the leading mechanics of the arsenal. His 
work, thoroughly appreciated and energetically sustained by the Vice- 
roy Tso-Tsong-T’ang, was of a character which was durable, and the 
germ and model of the present schools. 

The example of the viceroy of Fo-Kien was followed by his 
brother official in the two Kwangs. In 1880 this high official estab- 
lished a naval and military school at Canton, and Li-Hung-Chang did 
the same thing, in the same year, at Tien-Tsin. At Shanghai a school 
for teaching the manufacture and management of torpedoes was in 
operation about the same time. 

These facts bore testimony that some, at least, of the Chinese 
statesmen had grasped the principles which lie at the foundation of 
naval defense; but the school at Fou-Chow was at that time the 
only one which gave any appreciable results. In regard to all these 
institutions each viceroy acted as seemed to him best; one employed 
French teachers, another Englishmen, and others again had Germans 
in charge. The want of unity of plan could not fail to jeopardize 
the undertaking, and it was evidently necessary to refer the considera- 
tion of the whole subject to the supreme power, and events which 
occurred about that time made this action the more necessary, for the 
punishment inflicted by the French navy upon their infant marine 
caused the Chinese to realize most acutely the insufficiency of their 
naval force. 

Therefore, in 1885, just as the Franco-Chinese War was drawing to 
a close, the commissioner for the defense of the coast of Fo-Kien 
addressed a long memorial to the emperor, of which an extract will 
show what view the author took of the situation: “The intention of 
the Western nations,” he says, “is to gain possession of the whole of 
Asia. ... The English hold Hong-Kong, the Russians have seized 
Vladivostok, the Japanese have annexed the Loo-Choo Islands, and 
now the French are in possession of Annam. All the positions on our 
coast which we should have thoroughly protected are at the mercy of 
foreign powers.” 

The author of the report then demands that they should realize the 
danger of the situation by a reorganization of the fleet and of their 
naval stations. 

On the 22d of June, 1885, some days after the signature of the 
Patenétre treaty, an imperial decree was issued, conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“ Although all the conditions of peace obtain, there must not fol- 
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low the least negligence in the preparations for the protection of our 
coasts. We should make determined efforts to insure our future pros-- 
perity, so that we may have an enduring confidence in our means of 
defense. Respect this !” 

They did, indeed, go to work in earnest, and the means necessary 
for effecting reforms were discussed in all their bearings. Several 
grand officials were ordered to prepare papers on the subject, and 
among those which this order produced, the most remarkable was that, 
Tso-Tsong-T’ang, the fellow-worker of Gicquel at Foo-Chow. It was, 
in fact, the political testament which he left to his country, for he died 
a few days after he had written it. 

The memoir of this viceroy insisted, in the first place, and as a 
preliminary to any naval reorganization, upon radical reforms in the 
general administration of the great provinces of the empire. 

Tso-Tsong-T’ang proposed to limit, in a degree, the great liberty 
which Chinese provincial governors enjoy, and to force these petty 
potentates to occupy themselves in forwarding naval preparations, as 
well as compelling them to act in accord. 

He proposed to put at the head of the new naval administration, 
thus centralized, a single minister who should be especially charged with 
coast defense ; which minister would, from his position, be able to over- 
rule any local resistance or stubbornness which he might encounter. 

After thus laying down the fundamental principles for the guidance 
of the new system, Tso-Tsong-T’ang went into detail, and formulated 
several propositions, of which the following were the most important : 

1. In view of the immense extent of the Chinese littoral, it would 
be necessary to maintain not less than ten squadrons. 

2. That naval officers should form a distinct service, and not be 
comprised in the cadies of the army. 

3. Of the ten squadrons, eight should be stationed at different 
Chinese ports; the two others should form flying divisions,—one to 
cruise in Japanese waters, while the other should show itself in Europe. 

4, The iron-mines of the empire should be more energetically 
worked to supply the arsenals with the raw material of war. 

5. Lines of railroads should be built, to bind together the northern 
and southern provinces of China. 

6. A school should be established in which the students should be 
instructed from European books translated into Chinese. 

This very comprehensive plan received the approbation of the 
empress regent; but to diminish, as far as possible, the inevitable 
friction which would be produced by such an undertaking, it was 
resolved to first make an experimental trial, and a decree, dated October, 
1885, laid down the conditions of the experiment. 

A special bureau, the Yamen of the Admiralty (Ha’i-Kiun- Yamen), 
was created by edict. At its head was placed Prince Tch’oun, the 
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father of the emperor, together with the President of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, and the General Li-Hung-Chang, viceroy of Pet- 
chili, The Marquis Tseng, who recently died, and a superior officer 
of the land forces were afterwards added to the commission. 

Their first instructions were to create a fleet for the defense of the 
northern coast, which fleet was to be the type, or model, upon which 
the whole of the rest of the navy was to be formed. 

Four years were occupied in building and manning this model fleet. 
In consequence of this decree and of the subsequent action in carrying 
it out, the importance of the great northern port of Tien-Tsin increased 
enormously, and Li-Hung-Chang, the viceroy, spared no pains to 
improve it. 

The course of instruction at the naval school was fixed at a term 
of four years, and the students were required to be at least eighteen 
years of age before they were admitted. 

This squadron of the north (Péi-Yang) consists to-day of two 
ironclads, four Armstrong cruisers, three cruisers built at Stettin, six 
gunboats, six torpedo-boats, three practice- or school-ships, and one 
transport. 

The Chinese cruising ships constructed in Europe are first-class 
cuirassed vessels, of a displacement of more than two thousand tons ; 
built of steel, and with stanch water-tight bulkheads separating the 
compartments. They have plating on two decks, and the armament 
consists of either two or three 21-centimetre Krupp guns, two 6-inch 
guns, and several Hotchkiss and Gatling pieces. They have also four 
torpedo-tubes, are lighted by electricity, and their speed varies from 
sixteen to eighteen knots. Four cruisers destined for China left Spit- 
head in September, 1887. Of these, two were built in the Elswick 
yard and two by the Vulcan Company, at Stettin. A torpedo-boat 
which accompanied the squadron was constructed by Yarrow, of 
London. 

Captain Lang, of the British Navy, was appointed by the Court of 
Pekin, with the consent of the English government, to the command 
_of this squadron, and brought it to Takou, the port of Tien-Tsin, at 
which place Admiral Ting, commander-in-chief of the Chinese navy, 
assumed command. 

We should previously have stated that the English captain, who 
was serving in the Chinese fleet in 1884 as the professional commander, 
thought proper to resign when hostilities between France and China 
occurred in that year. He was succeeded, according to general rumor, 
by a German officer, but when the short war was over Captain Lang 
resumed his former position. 

Several officers who are on the retired list, or who have lately 
resigned from the British navy, are employed in the Chinese service, 
but each ship is under the command of a Chinese officer who is a 
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graduate of the naval college at Greenwich, and who has seen a term 
of service on board an English iron-clad vessel. 

The Chinese crews sent to England in 1887 to man Captain Lang’s © 
squadron were well-disciplined and in good condition generally. But 
of late it is reported that the Chinese naval ships’ companies have 
fallen off in discipline, while the inaptitude of the Chinese commanders 
was a constant source of friction between Captain Lang and the Chi- 
nese admiralty. In fact, that officer was constantly threatened with 
dismissal, and he has subsequently resigned, finding, it is reported, 
that it was impossible to get on with the Chinese officials. 

In regard to the southern squadron, the Chinese Times, in an 
article upon the subject, remarks that the last summer cruise, during 
which the two squadrons were united, proved conclusively that the 
northern squadron was in fairly good condition, while it also demon- 
strated that the state of the southern squadron was deplorably bad, 
with engines and boilers in bad condition and constant collisions 
occurring. | 

We may here state that Li-Hung-Chang, during a visit to Pekin, 
had drawn the attention of the emperor, and of the admiralty, to the 
frightful degeneration of this southern fleet. If the Celestial Empire, 
as the Chinese Times remarks, had possessed a southern fleet as good as 
that of the north, it would soon have been in a condition to hold in 
check any Western fleet which the chances of war might bring into its 
waters. But it will never be really formidable so long as it has need 
of the services of foreigners, and the English paper goes on to say that, 
in the absence of Admiral Lang, the northern fleet will soon be in as 
bad condition as that of the south. 

When it became necessary with the establishment of a naval force 
to have also a great dock-yard and port of refuge and repair, there was 
great hesitation among the high Chinese officials, but the views of 
Li-Hung-Chang at last prevailed, and Port Arthur—in Chinese, Zu- 
Choun Keou—was selected, and the work begun there for a complete 
dock-yard. 

It is situated almost at the extremity of the presqu’tle of Léao-Tong, 
and thus commands the entrance of the Gulf of Petchili. The port 
is small, and defended by very heavy works, and the Chinese govern- 
ment has there established a torpedo school and depot, with shops for 
the repair of those means of offense, while great store-houses for general 
naval use are in progress of erection. 

“The greatest part of the work, the building of a dry-dock on the 
eastern side of the port, has just been brought to a successful termina- 
tion ; and here again Frenchmen did the work, under the direction of 
M. Thévenet, engineer of roads and bridges. In this work he had to 
struggle against very considerable natural difficulties and obstacles. 
The soil was of a very friable nature, and readily washed back into the 
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excavations during the rainy season. But their principal obstacle was 
the attacks of the English newspapers published in China, which were 
constantly publishing articles discrediting the labors of the French 
engineer. 

“ But at last, in spite of difficulties, Port Arthur has its defenses, 
its docks, its repairing-yards, and its light-house, and thus fulfills all 
the conditions of a port of refuge for the Chinese squadron of the 
north. 

“ While it may be said that the decree of 1885 has produced its re- 
sults, we may ask whether the Chinese government will have the cour- 
age to impose upon the country new sacrifices in order to carry out 
successfully the programme laid down by Tso-Tsong-T’ang ? 

“The Marquis Tseng has lately died, and the influential men who 
composed the reform party, and who were never numerous, are fast 
becoming fewer. 

“The Viceroy Li-Hung-Chang remains, but he has to struggle 
almost alone against the secular torpor which characterizes his coun- 
trymen, and has to manceuvre, so to speak, among the numerous reefs 
and shoals which official intrigue, so powerful in China, places in his 


way. 

“ His task is a heavy one, for he will not only meet great opposition 
in carrying out the vast plan of naval reorganization, but also in the 
equally important work of the development of the railway system, 


which is the true precursor of civilization for the empire. The Mar- 
quis Tseng, just before his death, had prepared a very clear and prac- 
tical memoir which went to the very bottom of these important topics, 
and the principles upon which they should be based.” 


E. SHIPPEN. 





THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ONE’S OWN WORKSHOP. 


For reasons set forth several years ago in the first of his numerous 
papers on “ The Trials of Staff-Officers,” Mr. X. was compelled to do 
a good deal of regimental work at night and beneath his own roof. In 
the first set of quarters occupied by him, at Russell, there was a “ linter” 
on the east side of the cottage, separated from the parlor by the hall- 
way and comparatively isolated from the “ social” side of the premises. 
Thanks to a six months’ campaign in the field, when no returns were 
made, and during which time a new colonel and a new adjutant had 
been “ sprung” on the regiment, everything in the office was in arrears. 
The colonel found the command wofully uninstructed in drill and gar- 
rison duties, though there was no discount on its work in the field, and 
he and his new staff-officer were kept mighty busy, especially the latter, 
in drills and ceremonies of every kind. We were very short of clerks, 
could get no more without depriving company commanders of theirs, 
and so Mr. X. tried by hard night-work to make up the deficiency. 
As he was required to be out at reveille and at work all day, it can 
readily be seen that only a minimum allowance of sleep was accorded 
him, and frequently three hours was the utmost he could hope for. Mr. 
X. knows now that no one man could accomplish what he attempted that 
year and that he was an ass to try ; but try he did, and one of the pre- 
requisites was a “den” where he could work undisturbed. 

We had a charming girl visiting us that winter. All the bachelors 
at the post were paying her devoted attention. »There was not an hour 
from guard-mounting to midnight that some of them were not in- 
festing the premises, and Mrs. X. not infrequently had to order the 
laughing crowd out of the house when midnight came, declaring 
that her friend and guest must be allowed a few hours’ rest between 
Visits. 

There was a piano in the parlor and a guitar. There was fun in 
full blast every evening, but the adjutant would come in from tattoo roll- 
call and then shut himself up in his shop and scratch away at the vari- 
ous books or papers, striving to be oblivious to the merry laughter 
across the hall. By and by one big fellow, whose detail as post-com- 
missary enabled him to “get the bulge,” as they expressed it, on the 
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others, came to having the field to himself during the hours when the 
regiment was absorbed in morning drills, and one day the wife of his 
bosom demanded of Mr. X., “ Well, are you never going to express 
an opinion about the engagement ?” 

“ What engagement ?” asked Mr. X., blankly, for every moment of 
his time had been given to his work, and he had seen nothing going on 
under his very nose. 

“Why, ow” engagement,” was madame’s reply, the tone whereof 
fully indicated her proper vexation at the imbecility of her lord. 

“ T thought that was rather an old story,” says Mr. X., haplessly. 

“Oh! How can you be so—stupid? Don’t you see? Haven’t 
you heard? Is it possible you haven’t suspected ’s engagement ? 
She accepted him four days ago, and they both think it so queer you 
haven’t congratulated them.” 

“Great Scott! Let me go and do it now;” and Mr. X. makes a 
rush across the hall and into the parlor and over to the sofa, where sits 
enthroned a bewitching brunette with sparkling eyes and flushing cheeks 
and flashing white teeth, who smiles up at him as he says,— 

“ How blind I’ve been! My dear girl, you don’t know how glad I 
am to hear it. With all my heart I wish you joy, and—Billy old man,” 
and here Mr X. turns on a brother cavalryman and wrings his hand 
hard, “ you’re a lucky fellow if there ever was one. Just don’t I con- 
gratulate you !” 

But Billy’s face is one of gloom, and Mrs. X.’s visage portends 
a storm. “ Why, aren’t you the happy man?” blunders Mr. X., in 
continuation. 

“T regret to say I’m not,” says Lieutenant Billy, in tones sepul- 
chral, and then Mr. X. is remanded to prison and properly lectured. 
It seems Billy wanted to be, but wasn’t. She was promising to be 
a sister to him, and expressing the conventional hope that, as Mrs. 
Somebody Else, she might still number him as one of her dear- 
est friends, when X. appeared, like an old mole just bursting forth 
from the moist and loamy earth, dazzled and blinded by the sudden 
sunshine. . 

‘But the real happy man was not allowed much happiness, after all, 
in that garrison. His defrauded friends and comrades made common 
cause against him. There was a bachelor ranch next door,—a bachelor 
mess,—whereat “ the boys” all congregated right after retreat, and from 
which he invariably made his escape just as soon as he could satisfy 
the demands of hunger, and then his well-known step would be heard 
on our piazza without, and our bonnie guest would be borne from our 
own dinner-table to grant her accepted just a moment or two of pre- 
cious ¢éte-d-téte before his troubles would begin. Before the rest of us 
could finish our coffee, bang would go the gong-bell at the door, and 
our darky maid would usher in the grinning quartermaster, a most 
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eligible bachelor, and “Good-evening, Mrs. X.; good-evening, Miss 
Blank,” would be his laughing salutation as he entered. “Thought 
you might be lonely this evening, so I dropped in early. Hello, old 
man! You here, too? Why, if I’d known that, now, I could have 
gone on to Colonel K 3s. Mr. X. gone over to play whist yet, 
Mrs. X.?” 

“No, he’s in the den, but he goes in five minutes. Did you want 
to see him?” for madame has a soft spot in her heart for the luckless 
lover, and wants to secure him a moment or two of bliss in answer to 
his imploring gaze. 

“Oh no—no, just wanted to know, so as to time my visit up there 
after the card-party gets out of the sitting-room. I can stay a whole 
half-hour yet.” 

And he does; and when, at last, he takes his leave he slips into his 
own abode next door. “Your turn now, Bobby,” he says to the 
nearest youngster, goes on about his other calls, and Bobby trots in to 
X.’s forthwith, and he spends his half or three-quarters of an hour 
chatting blithely with Miss Blank, and totally ignoring the black looks 
and sullen, mien of his big comrade. 

Then he goes, and the third relief, in the person of another sub., 
comes in; and so they keep it up until X. comes home from the gen- 
eral’s whist-table at eleven and betakes himself to the den for work, 
and there he finds his cherished friend, the accepted suitor, striding up 
and down the narrow confines of that apartment, biting his nails in 
wrath, and blaspheming at the rate of a dollar a second,—if the reg- 
ulations on that subject were ever enforced. His half a dozen merci- 
less chums have succeeded in making the evening a hell to him, as he 
doesn’t hesitate to say, and even at this late hour in come two more of 
the gang. 

“Saw your lights burning in the parlor, Mrs. X., and thought we’d 
just drop in to say good-night,” they explain. ‘“ Why, where’s 
S——?” And S , in the den with Mr. X., grits his teeth and 
swears anew. It was all great fun for them, keeping this up night 
after night, but as the damsel had soon to go eastward, whither her 
adorer could not then follow, it was no lark for him. Neither did it 
help the adjutant in his labors. 

But even that invaded sanctuary was better than the next. We 
were “ranked out” of those quarters presently and forced into a set 
without a “inter,” and here Mr. X.’s den was fixed at the rear end of 
the hall,—a space about eight feet by seven,—and here was the table 
on which were his books, papers, pens, rulers, etc., and here he strove 
to do his night-work, only to discover that a desk which is used as the 
baby’s playground by day is but a mess of confusion at other times. 
Somehow or other there was no such thing as getting the coveted work- 
shops after that. It was worse still when we went on university duty 
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and boarded in two rooms. It did not improve when we took up our 
abode on the shores of a lovely inland lake, and, having retired from 
active service, Mr. X. found that his pen was all he had with which 
to eke out a scanty income and earn a home for the wife and olive- 
branches. There were several of the latter now, and dollars flew from 
his hands faster than he could amass them. For a time there was a 
nook in the garret, a dark corner far aloft in the big house of an in- 
dulgent relation, where X. had a refuge and where he could work un- 
interruptedly, so long as he could stand the fumes of the kerosene 
lamp,—there was no other light but a gas-jet in the shop,—and between 
the gloom and the close atmosphere it wasn’t the liveliest place for com- 
position, but it was generally far above the danger of interruption, 
and that was the main thing for a fellow whose ideas did not flow 
spontaneously at all, but had to be dragged out by the roots, as it 
were. It was up in this dark and gloomy, but most acceptable, den 
that X. wrote and studied, grinding out a big book of some eight hun- 
dred pages for an Eastern publisher on some “ Famous Battles” of his- 
tory, and finding some happiness in the ten weeks’ wrestle which re- 
sulted in the production of “ Marion’s Faith,”—the first sequel to “ The 
Colonel’s Daughter.” Then we were able to move into rather pleas- 
anter quarters as a household, though still crowded in the winters, 
while the summers were spent up under the beautiful bluffs of Lake 
Pepin, and at last—at last came the time when the longed-for roost of 
our own seemed a possibility. 

“ What makes it loveliest of all,” said placens uxor, as she glanced 
about her cozy little parlor and library (“Between the Lines” had 
furnished our pretty nook “from turret to foundation-stone”), “ is that 
now at last you have your own den shut off from the rest of the world, 
and there you can work utterly uninterrupted.” 

It was alluring. It did look plausible. Aside from the deep, deep 
thanksgiving that filled his heart for such a bright, cheery, homelike 
nest for the wife and little ones, there was a heart-felt sense of gratitude 
that here he might be able to delve at the trade which force of circum- 
stances had assigned him, and be free from the score of interruptions 
that beset him elsewhere. The selected “den” overlooked the chil- 
dren’s playground at the back of the house. It also overlooked many 
of the neighbors’ back yards, the tennis court of our small club, the 
lake-side drive of the metropolis, and beyond, the sparkling, dancing 
waves of old Michigan. “ There’s inspiration for you !” was the daily 
declaration of the lady friends whom Mrs. X. delightedly brought up 
to show over the premises, and in course of time the test was to be 
made. 

We got into our prized possession simultaneously with a lively 
tomkitten, whom the children promptly adopted and the servants 
welcomed as sure to bring luck. We spent a fortnight getting settled, 
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and by the end of that time Mr. X.’s den was indeed a joy to him. 
The walls were hung with maps of old campaigns, photographs of 
dozens of fellows of the regiments we had known and served with, 
trophies from the far frontier, spurs, sabres, field-glasses, belts, the old 
aiguillette and shoulder-knots of the adjutancy. A big flat desk, with 
abundant drawers and pigeon-holes, was placed where the east light 
would be at the scribbler’s left ; the ponderous revolving bookcase was 
at the other hand. Shelves and stands were built on every side for 
such volumes as were professional or most frequently needed, and then 
X. was ready to begin at a yarn for a long-suffering publisher, who 
was politely but positively upbraiding him for not getting to work 
before. 

“Dunraven Ranch” was the first story attempted, and Mr. X. 
fondly hoped, and Mrs. X. confidently prophesied, it could be done in 
a month. “The Deserter” had only taken three weeks. “ From the 
Ranks” was written in four, and that was sufficient, said her ladyship, 
to prove that the new story could be done easily and readily in just as 
short a time, now that at last X. had his den. 

And this is the way it worked: Breakfast is over on a bright June 
day. The schools have closed. The children of the neighborhood 
appear to be congregated in our seventy-five by fifty back yard, and a 
very pretty and picturesque lot they make. ‘There are over a dozen 
little maids of every age, from five to fifteen. There are no boys except 
tiny scamps of three and four summers, X. junior among them. They 
are playing “puss in the corner,” and the game is in full blast. Mr. 
X. in spirit is away on the Llano Estacado, telling, or trying to tell, of 
a race with the Rossiter hounds. The fun grows fast and furious in 
the playground. Some girls cannot laugh without screaming, cannot 
catch or be caught without ear-piercing shrieks, X. cannot bear to 
spoil their fun, and cannot work ahead so much as a line within ear- 
shot of such a racket. He compromises; gets up and closes the 
windows and resumes his seat and pen. But he cannot so soon get 
back to Texas. “ Let’s see, where were we? ‘The stream bent south- 
ward just at the point where he had first caught sight of the horseman, 
and 99) 

Rat-tat-tat on the door. “Come in!” 

“Oh, Mr. X., the man’s here about the carpet !” 

“ What carpet ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. He says Mrs. X. was at the store yesterday.” 

“ Where’s Mrs. X.” 

“Gone to market. She said she’d be back in ten minutes.” 

“Then tell him to wait ten minutes.” 

The desk again. And back to the banks of the Monee in pursuit 
of the thread of the yarn. It proves illusive. Row in the back yard. 
A Babel of childish voices. Lamentations and general excitement. 
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The Abigail from the kitchen vainly endeavors to restore quiet. For 
a minute X. remains in the Pan-handle of Texas hunting for that 
thread ; but the wails from this particular back yard, in the Cream 
City, fetch him forthwith. Down goes the pen. Up goes the window. 
“ What’s the matter, daughter ?” 

“ Maudie Wilkins threw Birdie Jones’s hat over in the next yard, 
and now she won’t go and get it.” 

“She pulled my doll’s shoes off, an’ she’s got ’em,” says the accused 
Maud, who stoutly declines to come into the garden of our neighbor 
and recover the vanished hat. 

“T didn’t,” bawls Birdie. If Birdie grows up with that voice, 
she’ll be a joy to her husband, thinks Mr. X. He never had much 
luck in settling the quarrels of women and children, and the buffets of 
past experience warn him not to try. 

“ Evangeline !”—this to the kitchen goddess below, who, like Frank 
Stockton’s Pomona who longed to be called Clare, was ambitious as 
to her Christian name, and was probably only Angie originally, but 
the process of evangelization began when she came to live with us,— 
“Evangeline, will you kindly step next door and recover that hat, 
and give Birdie an apple, or a watermelon, something to stop that 
awful gap.” 

Evangy vanishes. So does Birdie, howling. The prospect of so 
tame a recovery of the ravished head-gear is not soothing to her wounded 
spirit. Her soul’s in arms and eager for the humiliation of Maud. 
She can be traced out across the street, up the walk on the western side, 
across the place with the lofty name beyond, as in the old days we 
could follow the “ Armenia” miles through the Hudson highlands by the 
echoing toot of her steam calliope. The children anticipate reprisals 
from the quarter whither she has gone. Maud scuttles homeward to 
escape the excoriation that Birdie’s mother is said to administer, and 
presently she comes. There’s a ring at the bell, a knock at the den 


door. 
“Mrs, Jones is here, Mr. X., and wants to see you. I told her 


Mrs. X. was out.” 

“Did you tell Mrs. Jones I was very busy?” groans X. 

“Yes, sir; but she says she must see somebody.” 

Now, we don’t know Mrs. Jones at all except by reputation, which is 
one reason we know her no better. She is not, so to speak, in our set. 
She has four children who do not go to school with ours, and who are not 
congenial playmates. Indeed, some of our little friends who are school- 
mates of our kids, and who eagerly welcomed us to this charming 
neighborhood, have received parental injunctions not to play with the 
Jones girls at any time. But the little Joneses are all-pervading. De- 
spite their unpopularity, they go everywhere, and wherever they go there 
is sure to be a row. It seems they have few toys or playthings of their 
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own and are possessed of the acquisitive faculty in marked degree. 
They were prompt to call and welcome us on the day of our arrival, . 
and have been from that time to this the most sociable of our neigh- 
bors. Mr. X. has been surprised to find the quartette pulling over the 
books in the library before breakfast-time on more than one occasion, 
and pending the appearance of our little people out of doors, the Joneses 
have not infrequently possessed themselves of the tricycle, bicycle, doll 
carriages, express wagon, etc., etc., and contented themselves therewith 
for hours while our lambkins lamented. Stringent measures have re- 
sulted in their exclusion from the house when unbidden, but who could 
single out two or three of a group of children and forbid them the 
playground ? 

Yet wheresoever they go there is trouble, and whatsoever may be 
their own misdeed, the uproar with which they rush around the block 
to the maternal arms brings her promptly to the rescue, and the tale 
of inflicted wrong sends her forthwith to the scene. Mrs. Jones is here 
to demand satisfaction. And the police patrol is a mile away. Good- 
by, Dunraven ; good-by. 

Mr. X. regains his den in half an hour, wilted. But for the com- 
ing of Mrs. X. he couldn’t have regained it at all. That woman has 
the soul of a Desaix. She heard the one-sided battle from afar. She 
marched au canon forthwith. Mrs. Jones is in tears and the midst of 
a terrible tale of her little Birdie’s sweet, shy, sensitive spirit that 
shrivels under harshness or injustice. The child had loved mine so. 
Here at last she had found playmates who could understand her, sym- 
pathize with her. Mrs. Jones had been so happy in seeing how eagerly 
her children had rushed forth each morning to spend the day at the 
X.’s, and now, like all the others, the X.’s too were turning against her 
precious lambs. Especially the lamb that had thrown herself howling 
like a fog-horn out of the yard with the doll shoes in her pocket. But 
that was accidental, as Mrs. Jones triumphantly established after deny- 
ing their presence there. 

The row has cast a damper over the spirits of the children, and a 
wet blanket over the Llano Estacado. It was a blaze of sunshine there 
at ten o’clock. Now at 10.40 it seems to be pouring. Mrs. Jones 
has gone, for she found it more difficult to hammer her views into the 
head of the lady of the house, but her spirit hovers over the den. 
Presently up comes Mrs. X. ‘She won’t come here again,” she says. 
“ Now, what can I do for you down-town ?” 

“Bring me a bull-dog, the ugliest you can find, and tie him at 
the front door. Must you go? I’ve written only ten lines in two 
hours.” 

“T’ve got to. There’s that sewing-girl coming to-morrow and the 
material not yet bought, and the Blakes and Walkers come to tea to- 
night and I haven’t a thing. I’ll give orders you are not to be disturbed 
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for anything.” And the lady of the house departs in that serene confi- 
dence which so many housewives seem to have when new at the business, 
that all that is necessary is to order and folks obey. She is gone but 
ten minutes, and X. is traveling back to Texas slowly. The children 
are again at their play, though less noisily, and X. ventures to leave 
his window up again. A hand-organ is heard in the distance. Blessed 
relief. “Money for the monkey? Yes, my child, gladly. Here’s a 
whole dime. Keep him and the crowd a block away as long as you 
can.” Ring at the bell; knock at the den door. Evangeline with a 
telegram : 

“Sorry to disturb you, but the boy says ‘ it’s collect.’ ” 

“Tt isn’t. It’s paid. He’sa young swindler. Tell him so.” 

The dispatch is from publishers: “ Anxiously awaiting manuscript. 
When will it be here ?” 

Back comes Evangeline. “It’s the answer to be paid; and he 
wants car-fare for coming so far up-town.” 

“ He will spend it in peanuts and chewing-gum. He would never 
ride. He couldn’t stop and play marbles if he did. It is paying a 
premium on dawdling; but here goes. Give him a dime, and shut 
the door.” 

Back in two minutes. “Is there no answer? Manager said not 
to come back without it.” What answer can I send? Ten lines in 
two hours. More. It’s eleven o’clock. There go the cathedral 
bells now. “ When will the manuscript get there? I don’t know. 
At this rate, never. Tell himso. Stay! Tell him two o’clock next 
spring, that’s as definite as I can make it. And shut the door.” 

Back to the valley of the Monee at last. The cloud-shadows are 
sailing over the pampas. The cattle far towards the horizon are brows- 
ing slowly down to water. The Indian ponies on the slope beyond the 
Cheyenne village are sleepily switching at the flies that swarm in 
myriads about them. The—— 

“ Ow-w-w—Wa-a-a-h. O-eee—Go way! Waz-a-a-h. O-hoo-00 
—I won't! Wa-a-a-a-h! !” 

Down-stairs, three at a jump. It’s the voice of my little Benjamin, 
the lamb of the flock, my baby boy. He comes toddling through to 
the back yard, surrounded by a swarm of sisters, cousins, friends, all 
sympathetic, all soothing, all voluble in explanation, all unavailing. 

“ What’s the matter, my precious little man. Come right to dad 
and tell him.” 

“JT want ma-amma. That n-n-asty old Rover f-frowed me in the 
mud. Wa-a-a-h !” 

Rover is our neighbor’s dog, big and playful, devoted to my son 
and heir. It takes time, much time, to console the little man and 
more to repair damages. It is 11.30 when X. gets back to “ Dun- 


raven.” It is 11.35 when a note is handed in. 
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‘Dear Caprain X.,— 

‘““'We have a little fancy-dress party to-night, and my cousin, Mr. H—, of | 
Chicago, has unexpectedly arrived, and, as luck would have it, without a costume 
ofany kind. He is just about your size, and I told him I knew you would be only 
too glad to let me have for him the uniform you lent Harry for the theatricals last 
year. We will take the best of care of it, and be so much obliged. Please send it 
by bearer. 

* Yours sincerely, 
“KE. V. B. B— 

‘¢ P.S.—Oh, yes, and please send the helmet with the lovely plume, and the 
high boots, and the sword. Also the gauntlets. 

“'P.S.—And would you mind letting us have the white summer dress, if not too 


much trouble ?”’ 


Lord no! It’s no trouble at all. Some of the traps are up-stairs 
in the garret, some down in the cellar. Can’t the boy come this af- 
ternoon when Mrs X. is home? No. He is only a “lightning de- 
livery” boy, and once is enough. It is 12.30 by the time X. roots 
these things out, and he has just packed them, in one shape or other, 
into the wagon when the three-quarter strikes, and Evangeline meets 
him,—consternation in her eye. 

“Mr. X.! Didn’t Mrs. X. order whitefish for tea to-night? 
They’ve sent up a big trout.” 

“ Whitefish, of course. Go over to the Hartwell’s with my com- 
pliments, and ask if you can telephone to the fish-market to send for 
this trout at once. We don’t want it. We must have whitefish. 
And I must get back to my work.” 

Again at the den. Again screams of dismay from the children. 
No Evangeline to answer their frantic cries. My eldest daughter flies 
up the stairs. 

“ What is it, my Brownie ?” 

“Oh, papa! Could you come to the cellar? Prince Purr-Purr 
has got his head caught in an empty tomato-can and can’t get it out, 
and he’s nearly wild.” 

So am I; but I fly to the rescue of Prince Purr-Purr,—who is the 
household cat and pet. The process of extrication is not pleasant for 
Purr-Purr, and he makes it lively for me. Iam tempted to leave him 
caught as he is, but the entreaties of the children prevail. His claws 
have gashed one hand and added to the excoriations on my temper. 
It is after one when I get to the desk. Meantime, Evangeline has re- 
turned with the information that she cannot get the fishmonger. It 
is also time for the children’s luncheon. We dine—or rather tea— 
late to-day, for friends are coming to try Lake Superior whitefish, and 
the villain has sent us trout. X. gives up. The manuscripts are 
pitched into the bottom drawer, and a street-car takes him down-town. 
‘Simply a mistake on the boy’s part,” says the imperturbable vender 
of fish, poultry, and game. He has left your whitefish at the Com- 


stocks, and their trout with you. Why didn’t you telephone ?” 
Vor. IV. N.S.—WNo. 5. 35 
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“Couldn’t get you, was Central’s explanation. Will you kindly 
bless that boy for me?” And X. goes home, ruffled in spirit and sore 
athirst and an hungered. Mrs. X. is exhibiting the den to a lady friend 
as he returns,—all her lady friends, at one time or other, seem to have 
come to see the house. 

“Oh, Captain X.,” says the enthusiastic visitor, “I’ve just been 
telling Mrs. X. how lovely it all is ; but this—this is perfectly charm- 
ing. What inspiration you must find here,—the lovely rippling waters, 
the gleeful shouts of the children, the , 

But Mrs. X. sees that the other side is uppermost in her husband’s 
mind just now, and laughingly interposes,— 

“Why don’t you get a telephone, and have peace?” she says, when 
the story of the morning is told. ‘“ You wouldn’t have had to go at 
all.” 

Now, it was one of Mr. X.’s stipulations that we shouldn’t have a 
telephone when we got the little home.—He had had some experiences 
with it.—But we’ve got one now. Itisn’t in the den, but I hear it the 
Lord only knows how many times a day. It is of no earthly use to 
me, for the electric cars came in with it, and whenever I want any- 
body down-town, the only way I can get them, as a rule, is by the street- 
car. On the other hand, nobody seems to have any difficulty in get- 
ting us,—especially those who don’t want us at all. A dozen times a 
day am I summoned to the instrument by its sharp ring. 

“ Hello!” 

“Hello! Is that Saint Mary’s?” 

“No saint at all. It’s Captain X.” 

“Oh (disgustedly), I didn’t want you. Central! Ce-e-e-ntral! 
Can’t you get me St. Mary’s?” and the shrill, feminine voice holds the 
line. 

X. was hard at work and behind time, as usual, the other day, when 
there came a vigorous ring. It was the steward of the club who 
called. 

“Captain X., Colonel Bbbbleton wants particularly to see you, 
and e 
“Colonel who ?” 

“Colonel Bbbbleton, from Chicago.” 

“Spell it.” 

“T can’t.” 

“ Ask him to come to the instrument.” 

“ He isn’t here. He’s just gone out. Says he’ll be back in half 
an hour, but wants particularly to see you.” 

Now, X. had just missed one old chum who was passing through town. 
He had heard from another back number of a retired soldier, like him- 
self, that a distinguished member of the division commander’s staff was 
likely to come to town in the course of the month, and was eager to 


~- 
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meet him, and so had dropped him a line to be sure and call him up at 
the club when he arrived. X. dropped his work, boarded a car, and 
shot down-town. Colonel Bbbbleton hadn’t returned, said the steward, 
but he was so particularly anxious to see Mr. X. that he had tele- 
phoned. A full hour did X. wait, and then the gentleman came,—a 
total stranger. 

“Oh! Is this Captain X.? Iam Colonel B , of the Mulligan 
Mound Military Academy, Illinois. I propose bringing my cadets 
up here for a parade next week, and I had heard of you as one of the 
military men hereabouts, and thought you might be able to tell me 
where I’d find a drummer who wouldn’t charge too much.” 

Mr. X. told him, and went back to his den, wandering what some 
colonels were made of. 

“ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness!” It took four months 
instead of four weeks to finish “ Dunraven,” and it well-nigh finished 
the writer. But that was something THE UNITED SERVICE and its 
readers could perhaps have borne with equanimity. 


CHARLES KING, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of ‘‘The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 


grave or gay, instructive or only enter- | 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and | 
| deed to an enemy at such a time I in- 


jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Ex-Governor Curtin’s War Story. 
(From the New York Tribune.) 


GovERNOR CurRTIN tells the following: 


Riding over the field just after the bat- | 


tle of Spottsylvania, I came across a 
wounded Pennsylvania soldier. 


bloody leg. 
him how he was. 

‘¢Ts the bone broken?’’ 
as he explained his injury. 

‘‘ No,’ said he, cheerfully, “only a 
bullet through the flesh.” Still, he was 
faint and thirsty. 

‘¢ What would you rather have just 
now, my man?” said I, “if you had 


but one wish ?”’—I was thinking of his | 


home in the Pennsylvania hills. 

“‘T would like to have a good drink of 
Pennsylvania whisky,” he replied, with 
a smile. 

‘Then here it is,’ I replied, extend- 
ing my flask ; ‘‘ you shall have it.’’ 

He took the flask, held it in his hand 
a second, then pointed at a dying Con- 
federate soldier near by. 

‘‘ Better give it to him,”’ he said; “‘ he 
needs it moré than I do, poor fellow. 
Yes, give it to him.” 

We turned to the latter. For all we 
knew, it might have been the very man 
who shot him. But we propped him up 
and attempted to pour some of the liquor 
down his parched throat. He heard 
every word, and seemed to understand 
the situation thoroughly. 
late. With a grateful look in his eyes 
as he turned them a moment on the 


He was | 
leaning against a stump, holding a 
I dismounted and asked | 


I inquired, | 


It was too | 
| And thrice more happy are the happy 





wounded Pennsylvania soldier, he sighed 
deeply and fell back dead. 

I have seen that Pennsylvania soldier 
since the war. He had nothing to begin 
life anew with. On the strength of that 
He 


dorsed him for asum of money. 


| prospered. He now owns two mills and 
| a couple of farms, and he deserves all 


he has. 


Twilight. 
(From the Atheneum.) 


WHEN I was young the twilight seemed 
too long. 

How often on the western window seat 

I leaned my book against the misty 
pane 

And spelled the last enchanting lines 
again, 

The while my mother hummed an an- 
cient song, 

Or sighed a little and said, ‘‘ The hour is 
sweet,”’ 

When I, rebellious, clamored for the 
hour. 

But now-I love the soft approach of 
night, 

And now with folded hands I sit and 
dream, 

While all too fleet the hours of twilight 
seem ; 

And thus I know that I am growing 
old. 

® 

Oh, granaries of Age! Oh, manifold 

And royal harvest of the common 
years | 

There are in all thy treasure house no 
ways 

But lead by soft descent and gradual 
slope 

To memories more exquisite than hope. 

Thine is the Iris-born of olden tears, 


days 
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That live divinely in thy lingering rays. 

So autumn roses bear a lovelier flower ; 

So, in the emerald after-sunset hour, 

The orchard wall and trembling aspen- 
trees 

Appear an infinite Hesperides. 


Ay, as at dusk we sit with folded hands, 
Who knows, who cares in what en- 
chanted lands 
We wander while the undying memo- 
ries throng ? 
When I was young the twilight seemed 
too long. 
A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
(Mme. James Darmesteter.) 


The Women of Scotiand. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


Durine the three months of my recent 
peregrinations in Scotland, *from Had- 
dington to Iona, I found abundant oppor- 
tunity of noticing and studying the 
traits, the ways, and the life of Scottish 
women, from those who toil on the farm 
to others who wait in the shop; from 
those employed in domestic service to 
others engaged in the public service; 
from those who manage hotels to others 
moiling in factories ; from those who carry 
the creel as fishwives to others pursuing 
scholarships in the universities; from 
those who win their livelihood by art or 
skill to others earning salaries as teachers 
in schools; from those who perish in 
squalor to those enjoying lives of luxury. 

Wherever I went in Scotland, min- 
gling with people of ‘all sorts and con- 
ditions,’’ I took an especial interest in the 
life and lot of the feminine half of cre- 
ation. I had previously, during my 
stay in France and in Italy, been studious 
in the same line of research. 

The thing that struck me most, while 
observing the traits and ways of the 
women of Scotland, or holding confabu- 
lations with them on their native heaths, 
was the spirit of independence that is 
dominant among them. I found this 
spirit everywhere, among the workers as 
well as the wealthy, among the rustics 
not less than the denizens of towns. I 
found it in their language and their 
action in their households, and in the 
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business of their lives. I found nothing 
like subjection in their demeanor or sub- 
serviency in their discourse. They hold 
opinions with knowledge, and are not 
afraid to set them forth. They hold their 
ground by their own right of woman- 
hood, without assumption or pretense, 
but with decorum and decision. 

Again, it seemed to me that the women 
of Scotland possess the aptitudes of self- 
help in fuller measure than the women 
of some other countries I have recently 
visited. I found many of them who are 
gifted with rare business sagacity. I took 
notice of this, for the first time, last 
summer, when traveling from the Low- 
lands to the Highlands, staying at hotels 
on the way. It happened that nearly 
every hotel in which we found quarters 
was kept by a woman who signed her 
name to our bills as ‘ proprietrix.’’ 
Further inquiry that I made afterwards 
gave me evidence that Scottish women 
were in many other vocations that re- 
quire training and judgment. It seems 
that very many of them are taking part 
in business of nearly all kinds. I found 
them engaged in artistic work and sundry 
varieties of technical work. I found 
them employed as government officials 
in the post-offices and the telegraph- 
offices. I found them on duty in many 
mercantile and other establishments. In 
short, I found that they have made their 
way into a large proportion of the 
myriad avocations of this resurgent 
nineteenth century, from which they 
were excluded in the times of their gran- 
dams. I also saw, in some of the rural 
regions which I explored, women work- 
ing in the fields beside their fathers, 
brothers, or sons; ‘‘and why should I 
not do so,’’ said one maiden, ‘‘ when it 
needs all our folks to look after the 
crops?’? It may seem comical to hear 
of a woman using the lather brush and 
razor on masculine faces in a barber’s 
shop; but a spectacle of that kind was 
seen by me not long ago in Scotland. I 
was assured, on all hands, that, as a rule, 
women who are engaged in the many 
ways here spoken of do not fail to give 
heed to their domestic affairs or to look 
after the economies of life. 

I found Scottish women in the middle 
rank of society who had enjoyed the ad- 
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vantages of liberal culture, and I found 
that provision has been made for the ed- 
ueation of women in the higher branches 
of learning. Even in two or more of 
the universities there are classes or de- 
partments that are open to them. I got 
my first information on this subject last 
August, through a letter from Professor 
Geddes of the University of Edinburgh, 
in which he told of the “‘ Ladies’ Settle- 
ment, University Hall,’ and I subse- 
quently found that women may study for 
the medical profession at their quarters 
in the ancient and renowned university. 

I found that there are women in Scot- 
land possessed of the ‘‘ right of voting” 
in certain elections, and who can say 
that they will not yet win the right of 
voting in elections for members of Par- 
liament, or even the right of member- 
ship itself? 

I found, by visiting public libraries 
and otherwise, that a large proportion of 
the women of Scotland are readers of 
books and magazines, ardent in their 
pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. 

I cannot say that all the women of 
Scotland, or even of Edinburgh, are 
comely or of graceful figure; but one 
can find there many maids and matrons 
worthy of the admiration of Robert 
Burns. You will see in the streets and 
elsewhere plenty of women with way- 
ward features and strong faces. 

On account of their traits and ways 
the women of Scotland exercise an in- 
fluence over the habits and lives of the 
other sex such as is not possessed by the 
women of all the other countries that I 
have visited during the past year. It is 
a powerful and a formative influence. 

JouN SWINTON. 


Trot, My Good Steed, Trot. 
(From the Chicago News.) 


WHERE ny true love abideth 
I make my way to-night,— 
Lo, waiting, she 
Espieth me 
And calleth in delight: 
‘*T see his steed a-near 
Come trotting with my dear,— 
Oh, idle not, good steed, but trot, 
Trot thou my lover here!”’ 
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Aloose I cast the bridle 
And ply the whip and spur, 
And gayly I 
Speed this reply 
While faring on to her: 
‘¢Oh, true love, fear thou not,— 
I seek our trysting spot,— 
And double feed be yours, my steed, 
If you more swiftly trot!” 


I vault from out the saddle 
And make my good steed fast ; 
Then to my breast 
My love is pressed,— 
At last, true heart! at last! 
The garden drowsing lies, 
The stars fold down their eyes,— 
In this dear spot, my steed neigh not, 
Nor stamp in restless wise ! 


Oh, passing sweet communion 
Of young hearts warm and true! 
To thee belongs 
The old, old songs 
Love finds forever new! 
« We sing those songs, and then 
Cometh the moment when 
It’s ‘Good steed, trot from this dear 
spot,— 
Trot, trot me home again !”’ 
EvGeEnNe FI£E.p. 


Masor Powe tt, in his “ Records of 
Living Officers of the United States 
Army,” gives a most interesting sketch 
of General Horace Brooks, U.S.A., 
whose mother was Maria Gowen Brooks, 
the authoress of ‘ Zophiél, and other 
Poems.’’ Southey, after quoting from 
“‘ Zophiél,’’ says that the authoress was 
the most imaginative and impassioned of 
all poetesses. General Brooks took part 
in the battle of Withlachoochee, Florida, 
where, out of the two hundred and twenty 
in action, sixty-four were killed and 
wounded. For his conduct in that 
action he was personally complimented 
by General Clinch, and referred to in 
terms of praise in the official report of 
that officer. After the action General 
Clinch made young Brooks his adjutant, 
upon which duty he continued until the 
arrival of General Scott’s army, when he 
was attached to the artillery and placed 
in command of the rear-guard of the rear 
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division, for the passage of the river 
Withlachoochee by the army ; the rear- 
guard was attacked late in the evening. 
The attack was restrained by Major 
Belton with the rear-guard, composed in 
part by the rear division of artillery 
under Lieutenant Brooks, and in Gen- 
eral Clinch’s report of that officer to 
General Scott, Lieutenant Brooks was 
again very particularly noticed for his 
gallantry and good conduct. When the 
army afterwards proceeded to Tampa 
Bay, Lieutenant Brooks was left in the 
interior of Florida with Major Cooper’s 
Corps of Observation. This corps was 
on half rations and continually harassed 
by the Indians for nineteen days in 
succession. In Major Cooper’s report, 
Lieutenant Brooks was again particu- 
larly and handsomely mentioned. On 
the return of the army he was stationed 
at Fort Drane, where he remained until 
that post was broken up in consequence 
of the extremely unhealthy situation. 
Most of the officers and men were taken 
sick, and Lieutenant Brooks was of the 
number. With the rest of the sick he 
was sent to St. Augustine for recovery, 
whence, by recommendation of the sur- 


geon, he returned a few weeks later to 
the North. 


Strength for To-day. 
(From the Free Church Monthly.) 


Srrenerts for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow; 
For to-morrow will prove but another 
to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 
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Then why forecast the trials of life 
With much sad and grave persis- 
tence, ‘ 
And wait and watch for a crowd of ills 
That as yet have no existence? 


Strength for to-day, what a precious 
boon 
For earnest souls who labor, 
For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend or neighbor ! 


Strength for to-day, that the weary 
hearts 
In the battle of the right may quail 
not, 
And the eye, bedimmed by bitter tears, 
In their search for light may fail not. 


Strength for to-day on the down-hill 
track 
For the travelers near the valley ; 
That up, far up on the upper side, 
Ere long they may safely rally. 


Strength for to-day, that our precious 
youth 
May happily shun temptation ; 
And build from the rise to the set of the 
sun 
On a strong and sure foundation. 


Strength for to-day, in house and home 
To practice forbearance sweetly ; 

To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow ; 
For to-morrow will prove but another 
to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of ‘‘ The United Service” are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Commanderies is always 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 1, 1890. 


To THE First CLass.—George P. 
Hart, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Hosea J. Babin, 
Surg. U.S.N.; Edward S. Bogert, Med. 
Director U.S.N.; Albion K. Bolan, Col. 
U.S.V.; Francis M. Bunce, Capt. 
U.S.N.; Benjamin H. Cheney, Asst. 
Surg. U.S.V.; Charles E. Doty, Ist 
Lt. U.8.V.; John Furey, Paymaster 
U.S.N.; Edwin V. Gager, Act. Master 
late U.S.N.; Edward R. Haight, Ist 
Lt. U.S.V.; John G. Heckscher, Ist 
Lt. late U.S.A.; Joseph A. Lawyer, 
Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Edward A. 
Magee, Chief Eng. U.S.N.; Charles 
N. Manchester, Maj. U.S.V.; Herman 
M. Orton, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Charles 
Roberts, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; William F. 
Swalm, Asst. Surg. U.S.V.; Edward P. 
Volium, Col. U.S.A.; James L. Wat- 
son, Surg. U.S.V.; Ezra J. Whitaker, 
Chief Eng. U.S.N. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Dr. John D. McGill; Corp. Henry 
M. Davis; Mr. Arthur H. Ely. 

To THE Szconp CLass.—Mr, Frank 
S. Smith. 


ing at place rest. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 1, 1890. 


To THE First Cxrass.—George 
Crooke, ist Lt. U.S.V.; Almon Clarke, 
Surg. U.S.V.; Louis N. Gonden, Lt. 
U.S.V. 


“Companion Philippe.” 


WELCOMED BY CHIEFS OF THE REBEL- 
LION WHOSE DEEDS HE WROTE OF. 


(From the Philadelphia Press.) 


Two long lines of martial men wound 
down the long corridor and up the broad 
staircase of the Union League last night. 
Martial were they not in dress; the 
only gleam of light down the long ranks 
was that of the conventional white shirt- 
fronts against the sombre gloom of con- 
ventional black dress-coats. Yet right 
martial were they in manner and speech, 
and it needed not the sight of the little 
tri-colored ribbon or rosette on each lapel 
or the cordon and jewel which some 
wore at the neck to make it known that 
these were the country’s chivalry,—the 
knighthood of the Great Rebellion, the 
Companions of the Loyal Legion. 

Six hundred strong they stood in the 
great lighted halls of the club, with the 
buzz of talk around and the flare of the 
rainbow-hued lights overhead. Only 
two long single ranks in the flesh stand- 
Yet was there a 
shadowy host behind the captains and 
majors, the colonels and generals, the 
shadow of the hosts who had marched 
by the hundreds, by the thousands, and 
by the tens of thousands, behind these 
men in the four long years after the 
Comte de Paris set foot on American soil 
and took service on the staffof McClellan. 


AWAITING THEIR GUEST. 
It was a long wait for the Companions 
of the Legion at the unaccustomed and 
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almost-forgotten place rest. If the aide- 


de-camp of McClellan had been no more | 


expeditious in carrying his general’s 
orders at Gaines’ Mill than he was in 
reaching the League last night, the battle 
summer of 1862 might have been more 


- disastrous even than it was to the Union | 


arms. Finally, at five minutes after 
nine a spruce young bugler of the First 
Regiment, stationed at the foot of the 


great stairway, placed his bugle at his | 
The call rang out “ Attention!” | 
The eyes of the six hundred were front, | 
the big front door of the League opened, | 
and two tall men at the head of a little | 


lips. 


procession of smaller men strode in. 
One wore the cordon and jewel of a 
commander at his neck, and the other at 
his button-hole the ribbon and clasp of a 
Companion. The commander was Gen- 
eral D. McM. Gregg, chief of the Legion 


in Pennsylvania; the Companion was 


Captain Philippe, Comte de Paris, and 
the Legion’s guest of the evening. 

He 
soldier, and more a prince than either 
scholar or soldier, as he bowed his way 


Federal officers, while the band thun- 
dered a welcome overhead and a white- 
moustached marine, on one side of the 
staircase, dipped the colors of the nation 
to him, and, on the other, a grizzled sea- 
man of the ‘* St. Louis’ dipped the colors 
of the Commonwealth. 

A very tall, fresh-colored, thin man, 
with a graying beard, a kindly eye, and 
a very preceptible wry neck, which he 
used with deft French savoir faire to ac- 
centuate the French politeness of his 
hundred bows. Hundreds of field- and 
staff-officers, dozens of general officers, 
gently clapped their hands as their tall 
companion marched on and up the stair- 
case, and as the Comte de Paris ascended 
he might well have thought that he was 
back in his infaney,—back ‘in the palace 
behind the trees, whence,” his grand- 
father, “‘the best of these kings, was 
hurled.” At the head of the stairway, 
where the broad ascent divides into two 
flights, stood two artillerymen of Bat- 
tery A, with helmeted heads and droop- 
ing red plumes and long aiguillettes of 
crimson trailing against their blue coats. 
At the head of the second flight two 


LEGION. 


| the Christian commander of the 
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stalwart Fencibles, in scarlet coats and 
huge fur buzbies, presented arms, and as 
the Comte passed into the great recep- ’ 


| tion-room to take ‘his stand beside the 


engraving of the victory of Antietam, 
he saw festooned with colored lights, 
amid a bank of palms, the counterfeit 
presentment of his foster father in war, 


| —the bust of General McClellan. 


Behind the Comte the two long ranks 
closed up in one long column, and for an 
hour the procession of the Legion passed 
between their Commander-General and 
their honored Companion, Count Phi- 
lippe d’Orleans. Never again will the 
Comte de Paris look upon the like little 
army of the leaders of fighting men,— 
not though he comes to his own again 
and the soldiers of France pass before 


him. There were names that made 


divisions, names that made chapters, 
names that made paragraphs in his own 
history of the strife in which he and they 


| participated. 
looked’ more a scholar than a | 


GREAT NAMES IN REVIEW. 


Hobbling on his crutch came Sickles, 


between the waiting ranks of fellow- | looking more than ever like a marshal 


of the empire, or a constable of the 


| kingdom of France, looking still well 


able to fight the Third Corps against the 
whole rebel army in the Peach Orchard, 


| and able to lose another leg to win the 


fight. Opposite General Gregg and in 
the reception line with the Comte stood 
O. O. Howard with his empty sleeve, 
old 


Eleventh Corps. Then there was Hui- 


| dekoper, who knew what it was to stand 


with a brigade the brunt of an army 
corps after Reynolds had fallen almost 
in Gettysburg’s first hour. 

Then there were two luckily luckless 
Pennsylvania generals, who never rode 
on a field whole except to be carried 
off it wounded,—Beaver, of Bellefonte, 
and Pennypacker, of Westchester. 
Then were there beaux sabreurs, dashing 
raiders, and hard riders by the dozen,— 
men like Merrill, of ‘‘ Merrill’s Horse,’’ 
a terror to masked cut-throats in the 
reconstructed days of Louisiana; like 
Grubb, a fearless colonel of Jersey vol- 
unteers in Aide-de-Camp Philippe’s time, 
and now minister to Philippe’s Bourbon 
cousin of Spain; like Brooke Rawle 
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who, with half a squadron of horse, 
dashed into the flank of Wade Hamp- 


ton’s brigade in the fight in Meade’s rear 


on the third day of Gettysburg, and 
threw it into confusion. Then were 


there also men who were also dapper | 
aids to great generals in Aide-de-Camp | 


Philippe’s time, men like Clayton Mc- 
Michael and George Meade, who had 


carried like him the orders that had | 


saved many a hard-fought day. 
greater perhaps than the presence of all 


the companions and commanders in the | 


flesh was the presence of the dead com- 


manders on the walls, the presence of | 


Grant and Meade, Sheridan, Hancock, 
and Hartranft. 

Little time had the Comte for greeting 
to his companions in arms. 
Houston, of the League, 
right and Mr. Childs at his left, and 
Treasurer Huey, of the League, hovered 
about, keeping the long line moving as 
persistently as McClellan used to in the 
days of the long Virginia marches. 


erals who led the long column at 9.15, 
and “I thank you very heartily,’’ 


with a pronounced French accent to the | 


privates of the battery and Fencibles, 
who, relieved of guard duty on the 


stairway, closed it at ten o’clock. The | 


longest conversation the Comte had 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


And | 


President | 
stood at his | 


It | 
was, ‘‘I thank you very heartily,’ with | 
a pronounced French accent to the gen- | 


also | 
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| Print rHe Increprents.— The only method 
| to check the alarming increase of food adulter- 
Experience has shown that the public 
| can have no security from food adulteration 
| until every State in the Union requires the 
manufacturers of every food preparation to 
| print upon their labels a full list of ald the, 
| ingredients. The official government reports 
advise this, and the health and food Commis- 
| sioners of several States advise it, but it is not 


ations. 


| acted upon, and the adulteration goes on. 
The report of the Dairy Commissioner of New 
Jersey for 1889 shows that 43.96 per cent. of 
food preparations examined were adulterated. 
| In many cases such poisons as copper and 
ammonia were found. 
a green, fresh color to canned vegetables, and 
ammonia is used in several well-known baking 


Copper is used to give 


powders to increase strength, and so permit 
the carrying of waste filling to increase bulk. 

Physicians say there is more sickness and 
| death from impure food than there is from all 

the plagues, pestilences, and famines combined. 

In this callous condition of commercial 
| sentiment nothing save stringent legislation 
can correct the evil. 

Several of the leading food manufacturers 
already print the ingredients they use on their 
label, but there will be no safety until all are 
| compelled to do so. If the legislatures won't 
act, the people can act for themselves by boycot- 
ting every food preparation that does not carry 
with it a pointed statement of all it contains. 
When food manufacturers fail to tell what their 
food is made of, you may be sure it contains 
something they are afraid to make known. 


while in the reception-room seemed to | 


be with President Roberts, and that gen- 
tleman came in conspicuously after every 
one had passed and General Gregg was 
about to lead the charge of the six hun- 


dred upon thesupper-room. The Comte’s | 
son stood between him and President | 


Houston during the reception period. 
The other members of the suite chatted 


among themselves in a corner of the | 


room. Major Benson, ex-president of 
the League, assisted President Houston 
and Mr. Huey in receiving for the 
League. The ceremonies of the supper- 
room were as militarily brief as those of 
the reception. Mr. Huey bespoke the 
Comte’s health in five words, the Comte 
answered inten. Ata quarter of eleven, 
while the band overhead ca 
‘Marching Through Georgia,”’ 
Comte executed a retrograde movement 
upon his hotel. 


This is 1890. 


The present Government Chemist, 
| A. F. Underwood, in his report on 
baking powders, says, July 16th, 1890: 

“Having examined and thoroughly 
| tested the leading brands of baking 

powder, purchased by myself in open 
market, I find Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder the best in quality, the 


highest in leavening power, and per- 


“T find that the ingredients used in 


Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder 


| 
| fectly wholesome. 
i 
| 


are accurately stated on the label.’”’ 
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BREVET MA¥OR-GENERAL AUGUST V. 
KAUTZ, U.S.A. 


GENERAL AUGUST VALENTINE 
Kautz, the present colonel of the 
Eighth United States Infantry, was 
born on the 5th of January, 1828, in the 
parish of Ispringen, near Pfortzheim, 
grand duchy of Baden, Germany. 

In the following summer his family 
removed to America, settling perma- 
nently, in 1838, in the village of George- 
town, Brown County, Ohio, where young 
Kautz grew to manhood, receiving, like 
Grant and Sheridan, only the limited edu- 
cation afforded by the common schools 
of the country at that time. He began 
his military career in the Mexican War, 
in 1846, as a private in the First Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteers, serving with his 
regiment in the northern campaign under 
Taylor, and taking part in the battle of 
Monterey, his first active engagement. 

After obtaining his discharge, in 1847, 
he was appointed a cadet to the United 
States Military Academy, ‘from which 
he was graduated in 1852, in the class 
which numbered such men as Crook, 
Stanley, McCook, Woods, Slocum, and 
many others of note. Upon graduation 
he was assigned a second lieutenant of 
the Fourth United States Infantry, then 
stationed in the Northwest. He joined 
his regiment soon afterwards in Oregon, 
and served there and in Washington 
Territory until the Civil War, being 
promoted to a first lieutenancy in 1854. 
He participated in the Rogue River 
Wars of 1853 and 1855; in the Indian 
War on Puget Sound in 1856; was twice 
wounded ; and was commended for gal- 
lantry by General Scott, in General 
Orders, No. 14, from Head-quarters of 
the Army, dated November 13, 1857. 

Early in the war, 1861, he was ap- 
pointed a captain in the Sixth United 
States Cavalry, and served with that 
regiment from its organization through 
the Peninsular campaign of 1862, being 
in command of the regiment during the 
Seven Days’ fight, and up to South 
Mountain, September 10, when he was 
appointed colonel of the Second Ohio 
Cavalry and sent to join his regiment 
in Kansas. The regiment was subse- 


quently ordered to Camp Chase, Ohio, 
to remount and refit, and Colonel Kautz 
was in command of that very large and 
difficult post from December, 1862, until 
April, 1863, when he again took the field 
serving in Kentucky, and forming, with 
his regiment, a portion of General Car- 
ter’s division of the Army of the Ohio. 
He participated in a number of engage- 
ments until the Morgan raid, when he 
joined in the pursuit from the Cumber- 
land River to Portsmouth, Ohio. His 
energy on this occasion and his judicious 
attack on Morgan’s rear in the early 
morning with a mere handful of men, 
being the advance of Hobson’s force, 
which was fifteen miles in rear, pre- 
vented Morgan from recrossing the Ohio, 
and caused his rout, which led to the cap- 
ture on that day and the day following. 

Upon the organization of the Twenty- 
third Corps for the campaign into East 
Tennessee, Kautz was assigned as chief 
of cavalry of the corps, in which capacity 
he served up to the capture of Knox- 
ville, and through the subsequent siege 
of that place by the rebel forces. In 
January, 1864, General Wilson was 
placed in charge of the Cavalry Bureau 
and asked for Kautz as his chief as- 
sistant. In the following spring both 
Wilson and Kautz took the field, the 
latter having been appointed brigadier- 
general of volunteers and assigned to 
the command of the cavalry division 
of the Army of the James. This was 
an independent command under General 
Butler, and was used by him to cut-the 
railroads south of Richmond and Pe- 
tersburg while Bermuda Hundred was 
being occupied. He served alternately 
with the Army of the James and the 
Army of the Potomac throughout the 
year 1864. On the 9th of June, 1864, 
he entered Petersburg with his small 
cavalry command, and had he been prop- 
erly supported by the infantry it might 
have been held and the long siege that 
followed have been avoided. For more 
than forty days he led the advance of 
the Wilson raid, which cut the roads 
leading into Richmond from the south. 
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During the winter of 1864-65 he held 
and picketed with his cavalry command 
the right flank of the Army of the 
James. When the dispositions were 
made for the final campaign, in the last 
days of March, 1865, Kautz was as- 
signed to the First Division, Twenty- 
fifth Army Corps, as brevet major-gen- 
eral,-and marched his division of colored 
troops into Richmond on April 3. After 
the death of Mr. Lincoln he was detailed 
as a member of the Military Commission 
for the trial of the conspirators impli- 
cated in the assassination. 

He received the brevet of major-gen- 
eral in the volunteer service, and bre- 
vets from the grade of major to that of 
major-general in the regular army for 
gallant and meritorious services at dif- 
ferent times during the war. 

When the army was reorganized, in 
1866, Kautz was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of the Thirty-fourth Infantry, 
although the length and value of his 
services properly entitled him to a colo- 
nelecy. However, the law required that 
appointments should be apportioned to 
States in the ratio of the number of 
men furnished to the volunteer service 
from each, and that two-thirds of the 
appointments should go to officers of 
volunteers and one-third to officers of 
the regular service who had distin- 
guished themselves. While Ohio, of 
all the States, had produced the greatest 
number of distinguished officers, she had 
not furnished the greatest number of 
men to the volunteer service, and there- 
fore many officers in the regular army, 
such as Crook, Kautz, McCook, and 
Custer, being accredited to that State, 
were forced to content themselves with 
lieutenant-colonelcies, and some to take 
rank under those whom they had com- 
manded during the war. Kautz served 
with his regiment in Mississippi on re- 
construction duty, and was acting judge- 
advocate of the Military Division of the 
Gulf during the spring and summer of 
1866. 

Upon the reduction of the army, in 
1869, he was assigned lieutenant-colonel 
of the Fifteenth Infantry, and com- 
manded the regiment for several years 
on the New-Mexican frontier. While 
stationed at Fort Stanton, New Mexico, 
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with only one company of infantry and 
one of cavalry, he organized several 
successful expeditions against the Mesca- 
lero Apaches, numbering about fourteen 
hundred, who had fled from their reserva- 
tion in 1864; and during his tour there of 
1870-71 he succeeded in bringing in the 
tribe and establishing them on their reser- 
vation, where they have since remained. 

In June, 1874, he was promoted colo- 
nel of the Eighth Infantry, and joined 
his regiment in Arizona. In March, 
1875, he was placed in command of the 
Department of Arizona, relieving Gen- 
eral Crook, and until 1878 he success- 
fully directed the affairs of that trouble- 
some section without any unusual draft 
upon the regular appropriations, and 
without asking for an additional soldier 
beyond the two regiments then pertain- 
ing tothe command. Here he had not 
only Indians to contend with, but a 
troublesome faction under the governor 
of the Territory, who,-through personal 
motives, greatly embarrassed his oper- 
ations. He maintained himself ably 
against both, and that department has 
never before nor since been more quiet 
and peaceful. Since 1878 he has been 
in the command of his regiment in the 
Department of California; in Arizona 
again in 1886, and from November, 
1886, in the Department of the Platte, 
at Fort Niobrara, Nebraska. 

His long career, which embraces ser- 
vice in the Mexican War, the War of 
the Rebellion, and many years in the 


‘far West, is free from misfortunes and 


reverses, and he has acquitted himself 
successfully and with credit in every 
position in which -he has been placed. 
He has always been a diligent student, 
and during the war published several 
hand-books for the military service of 
the United States, all of which proved 
most valuable to the volunteer army. 

For the past five years he has, in 
various papers under different titles, ad- 
vocated the policy of utilizing the regu- 
lar army as a means of educating a suf- 
ficient number of young men to provide 
officers for the volunteer service in the 
event of a war, claiming that in the 
absence of active duty this would be the 
most valuable service the army could 
render to the country. 











Commopore Geo. W. MELVILLE, 


ENGineeR-In-CHier U.S. Navy. 








